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A Case for Mrs. Hudson 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Mrs. Hupson, a housekeeper 
Mary ELLIs 
Aunt Maun, Mary’s aunt 
Rop SAUNDERS 
Dr. WOLVERTON 
FEELEY, a policeman 

TmeE: Spring, 1880. 

Settine: The parlor of Mrs. Hudson’s 
home in London. 

Ar Rise: The stage is deserted, but 
voices are heard from the hall. Pres- 
ently, Mrs. Hupson, Mary, Aunt 
Mavup, Rop and Dr. WoLvERTON 
enter. Mrs. Hupson, a portly middle- 
aged woman, leads the group to up- 
stage center. 

Mary (Disappointed): Oh, dear! We’ve 
traveled for five hours to see him. 
Aunt Maup (To Mary): You see! I 
told you we should have made an 
appointment! (7o Mrs. Hupson) 
What is this younger generation 

coming to? They never listen. 

Doctor: Now, Maud; you mustn’t 


excite yourself! Your heart! 

Aunt Maun: Leave my heart out of 
this! I’ve never felt better in my life. 
Imagine! I traveled to London in 
this dreadful heat to see a detective 
and now he’s out! Our own detec- 
tives weren’t good enough. We had 
to have the best. Oh, Mary! How 
could you do this to me? 

Mary: I’m sorry, Auntie. I wanted to 
see him as badly as you. (To Mrs. 
Hvupson) Don’t you know when he’ll 
be back? 

Mrs. Hupson: Hmph! Keeping track 
of that man is like trying to steal the 
crown jewels. He’s always off run- 
nin’ around the country. 

Mary: And he left no word? 

Mrs. Hupson: Nary a word, Mum. I 
think he and a doctor friend went up 
to Sussex on some blood-thirsty 
business. 

Rop: There’s no sense in waiting. If 
we hurry, we can catch the afternoon 
express for home. 








































Mary: I don’t want to go home. I — 
we need help! 

Rop: Mary, please. 

Mary: I can’t go on like this any 
longer. I’ll wait here forever, but 
I’m going to see him if it’s the last 
thing I do. 

Mrs. Hupson: Now, now Miss. You 
don’t have to get upset. Not in my 
house. I’ll fix you a little tea. 

Mary: I’m sorry, Mrs. Hudson, but 
I’m so tired after the trip — and so 
disappointed. 

Mrs. Hupson: None of you has to run 
away so soon. If there’s anything 
that I can do — 

Rop (Sarcastically): What could you 
do? You're a detective, too, I sup- 
pose? 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, now; I haven’t 
been around the great man for 
twenty years without learning a few 
points. And I don’t have to be a de- 
tective to know a snobbish young 
man when I see one! 

Aunt Mavup (Chuckling): You’re a 
quick one, Mrs. Hudson. I’ve been 
trying to put young Rod in his place 
for years. 

Mrs. Hupson (Jo Mary): Now if 
you'll sit down, my dear, and talk 
things over, it might make you feel 
better. 

Mary: But Rod is right. There’s noth- 
ing anyone can do. I doubt if even a 
great detective could help us. 

Mrs. Hupson: When you talk your 
troubles over with other people, the 
troubles don’t seem so bad. Why, I 
might even see some things you 
overlooked. 

Mary: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Hupson: Keeping a house for a 








detective has taught me to see the 
little things. Take yourself, for in- 
stance. I know that you’re Miss 
Ellis and you traveled a long way to 
see the detective — but that’s what 
you told me. And yet I can see many 
other things. 

Mary: Other things? 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, I can tell that 
your father holds a government sta- 
tion in India and that you recently 
returned from that country. Also, 
you broke your eyeglasses a few days 
ago. And, unless I miss my guess, 
you’re here to see the detective about 
@ missing ring. 

Mary: Mrs. Hudson! 

Rop: What the — 

Aunt Maun: How did you do it? 

Doctor: Amazing! 

Mrs. Hupson: As I said before, there 
are many things for us to see if we'll 
only take the time to look. Miss 
Ellis’ dark complexion was never 
cultivated in England. I had an 
uncle in India once and I know the 
betel nut coloring when I see it. 

Rop: But her complexion isn’t con- 
clusive. How did you know her 
father is stationed there? 

Mrs. Hupson: Who else but a parent 
would take a young girl like Miss 
Ellis to India? If it were her hus- 
band, she would not be in England 
now looking after her aunt. I can see 
that Miss Ellis has been in India 
since her childhood and it is obvious 
that her parents live there. Only a 
government position would keep an 
Englishman in India for such a long 
time! 

Mary: My father is connected with the 

government. 
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Doctor: But the glasses — dash it all! 
How did you know that Mary had 
broken her glasses a few days ago? 

Mrs. Hupson: By looking at her eyes. 
Miss Ellis has a definite squint which 
I might say would point to near- 
sightedness. Also, the small indenta- 
tions on the bridge of her nose prove 
that she wore glasses until a very 
recent date. As it is obvious that 
Miss Ellis is still in need of glasses, 
it is also obvious that her present 
pair is broken. 

Doctor: That’s good — very good! 

Aunt Maun: Oh, be quiet, Percy! 
(To Mrs. Hupson) And how in 
heaven’s name did you know about 
the ring? 

Mrs. Hupson: I already mentioned 
Miss Ellis’ deeply tanned com- 
plexion. Notice her hands. They, too, 
are colored by the sun. But notice 
the second finger, too. The white 
rim of skin indicates that she has 
worn a ring on that finger until a 
few days ago. It was not a piece of 
costume jewelry that she might have 
worn occasionally. It is a ring that 
she has worn for years. Why does she 
not have it now? Why is she so up- 
set? Could it be that her treasured 
ring has suddenly disappeared? 

Mary: Yes! Yes! I am worried about 
the ring. It was my mother’s ring 
and it’s gone. And Mrs. Simmons 
took it. 

Mrs. Hupson: Mrs. Simmons? 

Mary: Yes. Mrs. Simmons, the house- 
keeper at my aunt’s house. 

Rop: Let’s get going, Mary. We’ve 
wasted enough time already. 

Mrs. Hupson: I’d like to hear about 
Mrs. Simmons. 


Aunt Maup: Yes, Rod — be quiet! 
If Mrs. Hudson knew those other 
things, maybe she can help us. (Rop 
stares defiantly at AUNT Maup and 
retreats to the background.) 

Mary (To Mrs. Hupson): As you al- 
ready guessed, I returned from In- 
dia to take care of my Aunt Maud. 

Aunt Maun: As if I needed any care! 

Mary: Well, Daddy thought it best if 
I spend some time with you, and Dr. 
Wolverton’s letters were always 
alarming. 

Aunt Maun: Doctor Wolverton is an 
old fool! 

Doctor: Now, Maud — 

Aunt Mavp: Oh, let Mary tell her 
story. 

Mrs. Hupson: Yes, I’d like to hear the 
story, Miss Ellis. 

Mary: Aunt Maud has a very large 
house down in Cornwall and — 
well — I’m not used to these English 
places and Auntie and I agreed to 
hire a housekeeper. 

Aunt Maun: It was utterly unneces- 
sary! 

Mary: But I wanted you to be com- 
fortable, Auntie. I couldn’t manage 
alone. (70 Mrs. Hupson) I wrote 
an ad and it appeared in the London 
Times for three days. 

Mrs. Hupson: How long ago was that? 

Mary: The ad ran three weeks ago. 

Mrs. Hupson: Who else lives in the 
house with you? 

Mary: Only Auntie and Rod and my- 
self. Doctor Wolverton has a house 
a short distance away. 

Mrs. Hupson: Now, let me see. Your 
father is Mrs. Hunt’s brother. Is 
Rod related to you, too? 

Rop (Suddenly): No, we’re not really 





























related. I’m just a poor friend of the 
family from a way back. 

Aunt Maun: Rod, we went into that 
before and I don’t want to hear any 
more about it. (Jo Mrs. Hupson) 
Rod’s mother was a very dear friend 
of mine and Rod stays at the house 
whenever he’s in the district. 

Mrs. Hupson (7'0 Rop): Do you travel 
for a living, young man? 

Ron: Fora living! That’s a laugh! I’m 
an actor, Madame. (He bows gener- 
ously) A little dog-eared, but an 
actor nevertheless! 

Mary: That’s why I wanted a house- 
keeper. Rod is usually away and the 
old house is so — so big and lonely. 
I wanted company for Auntie and 
myself. 

Mrs. Hupson: Was your ad answered? 

Mary: Yes. A few days after the first 
ad appeared, I got a special delivery 
letter from a Mrs. Simmons who was 
very interested in the job. 

Mrs. Hupson: Did you show the let- 
ter to your aunt? 

Mary: Oh, yes! We discussed every- 
thing quite thoroughly. Rod was 
away at the time with a London 
troupe. 

Mrs. Hupson (To Rop): Are you still 
with the show? 

Rop: I was with it while it lasted. The 
show folded after the second night — 
two weeks ago. 

Mary: Mrs. Simmons wrote she had 
been a former governess in France 
and that she had excellent references. 
Her letter was so appealing that we 
sent a telegram to her address invit- 
ing her to Cornwall the following 
day. 

Aunt Maun: We should never have 








let that woman in the house! 

Mary (Helplessly): What could we do? 
Really, Auntie; there was nothing 
that one could put a finger on and 
Mrs. Simmons certainly kept to 
herself. 

Mrs. Hupson: Did Mrs. Simmons 
come for an interview the next day? 

Mary: Yes, she arrived in the after- 
noon and I felt there was something 
strange about her from the very 
first. 

Mrs. Hupson: Strange? 

Mary: She wasn’t the type of person 
who looked you straight in the eye, 
if you know what I mean. She was 
dressed in black and said that her 
husband had died six months ago. 
Poor woman! I suppose it must have 
been very bad for her. Looking for 
work after his death. 

Aunt Maun: She wore a hat with a 
long mourning veil. I could barely 
see her face. 

Mary: But I felt terribly sorry for her. 
And, strangely enough, I felt that I 
had met her somewhere before. 

Aunt Maun: Mrs. Simmons was only 
trying to hide her face with that veil. 
She was a common thief trying to 
get into our house! 

Doctor: Maud, you’re getting too 
excited. 

Aunt Maun: If I were an old maid 
like you, I could keep calm. I’m so 
angry at the way we’ve been hood- 
winked! 

Mary (7 Mrs. Hupson): I explained 
briefly what I expected of Mrs. 
Simmons. She seemed to take to the 
house and she even liked her room. 
We agreed that she would return the 
Monday of the following week. Be- 
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fore she left, I asked her for a list of 
her last employers. 

Mrs. Hupson: Did she give you the 
list? 

Mary: Yes, there were several names 
in France and one on the Riviera 
and I wrote to those people that 
very night. 

Mrs. Hupson: It would take a little 
while to hear from France and the 
Riviera. Mrs. Simmons certainly 
didn’t give very convenient refer- 
ences. 

Aunt Maun: You see, Mary, I was 
right! Those people don’t exist. If 
she had given English references, we 
could have checked them immedi- 
ately and found her out as a fraud! 

Mrs. Hupson: Were you wearing your 
ring at the time of the interview, 
Miss Ellis? 

Mary: The ring? Oh, yes, I had my 
ring on when Mrs. Simmons came to 
the house. As you noticed before, I 
never took it off. I was planning to 
have it reset. (Pause) But Mrs. 
Simmons couldn’t possibly have 
known that. 

Mrs. Hupson: Please tell me a little 
more about the ring. 

Mary: It was a ring of three very 
beautiful diamonds. My mother had 
received it from an Indian rajah and 
I’d hate to guess at its worth. It 
must have cost a king’s ransom. 

Mrs. Hupson: Yes — such stones are 
very valuable. But why did you 
wear the ring all the time? 

Mary: Well, it was my mother’s and 
it was the only thing I had to remem- 
ber her by. You see, my mother 
died when I was a little girl. Daddy 
always had the ring changed when- 


ever it got too small for me and — I 
could never imagine not wearing it. 

Mrs. Hupson: You said you were 
going to have it reset? 

Mary: Yes. I saw a new design in 
London and I was going to send it 
there for the resetting. 

Mrs. Hupson: Who knew your plans? 

Mary: Why, everyone, I guess. I 
spoke about it to Aunt Maud and 
Rod. And I suppose Doctor Wolver- 
ton was around at the time. 

Aunt Maun: Why do you ask such a 
question? 

Mrs. Hupson: It’s pretty certain that 
Mrs. Simmons couldn’t have come 
to your house with the purpose of 
stealing the ring if she didn’t know 
of its existence. Her disguise — the 
heavy veil— was planned before- 
hand which means she had inside 
information about the ring. 

Doctor: You mean — 

Mrs. Hupson: I mean that someone 
told Mrs. Simmons about the ring. 
Someone in the house! 

Doctor: That’s incredible! 

Rop: I suppose we’re all criminals! 

Aunt Maun: Mrs. Hudson, I can’t be- 
lieve that anyone in my house would 
deliberately steal Mary’s ring. 

Mrs. Hupson: It’s too early to tell. 
I'd like to hear a little more about 
Mrs. Simmons, if you please. 

Mary (Slowly): Well, Mrs. Simmons 
arrived the following Monday to ac- 
cept the job. She was still dressed 
in the same black dress and veil and 
it made me a little uneasy — seeing 
such a sad creature around the 
house. 

Mrs. Hupson: Did she have no other 
clothing? 


































Mary: Mrs. Simmons said that her 
things were coming express, but they 
never arrived. 

Aunt Maun: And they never will! 

Mary: Mrs. Simmons was a very quiet 
woman, but she did her work well. 
She knew her way around as though 
she had always lived in the house 
and the few servants accepted her 
graciously. 

Mrs. Hupson: And I suppose it was a 
day or two after her arrival that you 
broke your glasses? 

Ron: The glasses again! Good heavens, 
what does a pair of glasses have to 
do with it? 

Mary: Yes, Mrs. Hudson, I don’t 
know how you can tell these things, 
but the second morning I bumped 
into Mrs. Simmons in the hall and 
my glasses fell off and smashed on 
the floor. 

Mrs. Hupson: Do you think she 
bumped into you deliberately? 

Mary: Deliberately? Now, why 
should she do that? Oh, no! It cer- 
tainly seemed like an accident. 

Mrs. Hupson (Musing): Well, that 
may be so. Please continue. 

Mary: Although I liked Mrs. Sim- 
mons, Auntie was terribly uneasy. 
Aunt Mavup: There was something 
terribly odd about that woman. 
She’d never come close to me and 
she was always running off by her- 
self. My old eyesight isn’t too good, 
either, but I saw enough to tell me 
that Mrs. Simmons was trying to 

avoid us. 

Mrs. Hupson: Now about the ring, 
Miss Ellis; when did it disappear? 
Mary: It disappeared either late 
Wednesday night or Thursday morn- 


ing — three days after Mrs. Sim- 
mons took the job. 

Mrs. Hupson: You had taken the 
ring off your finger? 

Mary: Yes. Doctor Wolverton was 
going to London on Thursday and he 
agreed to drop it off at the jeweler’s 
for me. On Wednesday afternoon, 
I took the ring off and wrapped it in 
a small box which I put in my top 
dresser drawer. 

Mrs. Hupson: Was Mrs. Simmons 
around when you put the ring in the 
dresser? 

Mary: Oh, it’s hard to say. She was 
always coming and going. 

Mrs. Hupson: Do you remember see- 
ing her? 

Mary: I can’t remember. Maybeshe 
passed my room — I don’t know. 
Aunt Maun: You can rest assured that 
she passed your room. She saw you 
put the ring in your dresser. And 
then she tried to kill us all to get it! 

Mrs. Hupson: Kill? 

Mary: Auntie is overwrought. Mrs. 
Simmons didn’t try to kill us. But I 
think she gave us some drugs that 
Wednesday night. 

Mrs. Hupson: Please tell me about it. 

Mary: We were ready for bed and Mrs. 
Simmons who always stayed in her 
own room came into the parlor and 
told Auntie and me that she had 
made a little chocolate for us. 

Mrs. Hupson: Had she ever done that 
before? 

Mary: No, it was the first time that 
Mrs. Simmons had made us any- 
thing. Before we had the chance to 
accept, she went into the kitchen 
and came back with two cups of 
chocolate. 
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Mrs. Hupson: Didn’t Mrs. Simmons 
take any herself? 

Mary: No, she said she never took food 
before bedtime. 

Mrs. Hupson: Did you and your aunt 
drink the two full cups? 

Mary: Yes, it was very delicious and I 
noticed nothing wrong with it. 

Mrs. Hupson: And what happened 
then? 

Mary: After drinking the chocolate, 
Auntie and I went to our rooms. 
Really, I had a hard time keeping 
awake while I got ready for bed. I 
thought something was the matter 
with me and I tried to call Aunt 
Maud, but I fell on the bed and I 
don’t remember anything else. 

Aunt Maun: And I slept for twelve 
hours, too. That woman gave us 
some terrible drug. 

Mrs. Hupson (Jo Mary): The ring 
was missing when you awoke? 

Mary: Y — Yes. I was awakened by 
a loud hammering at my bedroom 
door. It was Doctor Wolverton and 
he rushed in. 

Mrs. Hupson (To Doctor): What 
brought you to the house, Doctor? 
Docror: I got a call from Rod. He 
told me that he found Aunt Maud 
and Mary sleeping and he couldn’t 
arouse them. I ran over as quickly 

as I could. 

Mrs. Hupson (7'0 Rop): I thought you 
were in London at the time. 

Rop: I came down to Cornwall that 
morning. I told you before that my 
show folded and I thought I would 
spend the week-end at Aunt Maud’s. 
And it looks as though I got there in 
the nick of time, too! 

Mrs. Hupson (To Docror): You re- 
vived the ladies? 


Doctor: Yes, but it took a little time. 
The drug wasn’t harmful, but it took 
a while to wear off. 

Mrs. Hupson: You think they were 
drugged? 

Doctor: Definitely! 

Mrs. Hupson: And the ring? 

Mary: It was gone! When I rushed to 
the dresser, I found the box missing. 
My ring was gone! 

Mrs. Hupson: And Mrs. Simmons? 

Aunt Maun: She was gone, too! Gone 
as though the earth had swallowed 
her up! 

Mrs. Hupson: Did you call the police? 

Aunt Maun: Of course! We called the 
local police, but there was nothing 
they could do! They’ll never find 
her, I tell you. 

Mrs. Hunson: Did you give them a 
description of Mrs. Simmons? 

Aunt Maun: Yes, but it was a very 
poor description. I couldn’t tell 
anyone how she looked. Why, she 
might have resembled hundreds of 
other people. And I think she was 
disfigured! 

Mrs. Hupson: Disfigured? 

Aunt Maun: Yes, at first I thought 
she wore the veil to hide a scar on her 
face. And she used heavy make-up. 
Very unbecoming for a dignified 
housekeeper! 

Mrs. Hupson: The express luggage 
never arrived? 

Mary: It never arrived. We searched 
her room, but it was still the same as 
before she came. Except for her black 
dress and veiled hat, of course. 

Mrs. Hupson: She left her hat and 
dress at your house? 

Mary: Yes, I suppose she didn’t need 
it after stealing my ring. 






Mrs. Hupson: That’s very interesting. 

Rop (Suddenly): I can’t see that this 
senseless interview is getting us any- 
where. What difference does it 
make whether she left her black dress 
and veil? The ring is gone. That’s 
the important thing. 

Mrs. Hupson: Maybe the little things 
will help us find the important 
things, young man. 

Mary: I’m afraid I don’t understand 
why the dress and hat are so im- 
portant either, Mrs. Hudson. 

Mrs. Hupson: Has it ever occurred to 
you, young lady, that if Mrs. Sim- 
mons left her dress and hat at your 
house, she must have taken either a 
dress of yours or your aunt’s to get 
away? 

Mary: But that’s impossible. Auntie is 
sizes larger than Mrs. Simmons and 
naturally we checked the house 
thoroughly after the ring disap- 
peared. No clothing of mine is 
missing! 

Mrs. Hupson (Slowly): Then what did 
Mrs. Simmons wear? 

Mary: I — I don’t know. 

Mrs. Hupson: Was there any other 
clothing that she might have used? 
Mary: No — nothing that I can think 
of. The servants didn’t complain 
about anything missing and Rod had 
some suits in his room — but that’s 

ridiculous! 

Mrs. Hupson: Did you check young 
Rod’s room? 

Rop (Quickly): See here; this thing has 
gone far enough. I’m tired of this 
nonsense! 

Aunt Maun: Be quiet, Rod! No, Mrs. 
Hudson, we didn’t think to check his 
room. We didn’t think it necessary. 








Why should Mrs. Simmons take a 

man’s suit? 

Mrs. Hupson: I don’t know yet, but 
when we find the answer to that 
question, we might learn the truth 
about the missing ring. 

Mary: Oh, what shall I do, Mrs. 
Hudson? How can I ever find my 
ring? 

Mrs. Hupson: You must have pa- 
tience, my dear. I have a feeling that 
it will turn up. 

Mary: I wanted the best detective 
that money could hire, but now he’s 
gone away. Oh, everything seems so 
hopeless! 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, as I said before, 
I’ve seen many of his clients and I 
know many of his tactics. And I 
think I know what to do. 

Aunt Maun: You know? 

Doctor: What can we do? 

Mrs. Hupson: I'd like to speak to each 
one privately. If I hear each story, 
maybe I can piece the puzzle to- 
gether. 

Aunt Maun: Yes, question us all you 
wish! 

Doctor: Now, Maud — as your doctor 
I protest. 

Aunt Maun: Oh, go stand on your 
head, Percy Wolverton, and listen 
to Mrs. Hudson. (Mrs. Hupson 
gestures toward the right exit and the 
dining room.) 

Mrs. Hupson: I want everyone to 
wait in the dining room and I’ll call 
each one as I wish to ask questions. 
Nobody minds, I hope. 

Mary: No, of course not. 

Rop: It sounds like game-playing to 
me. 

Mrs. Hupson: Stealing is not a very 
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nice game, Rod. I want to help Miss 
Ellis. (They go to the right exit.) I’ve 
already spoken to Miss Ellis and she 
has given me a pretty complete pic- 
ture. Everyone may step inside ex- 


cept Doctor Wolverton. (She ges- 
tures.) I’d like to speak to you. 

Doctor: To me? 

Aunt Maun: Go ahead and talk to 
Mrs. Hudson, Percy. Heavens! I 
don’t know what you’d do without 
me around, 

Docror (Sheepishly): Yes, Maud. 
(Aunt Maup, Mary, and Rop de- 
part.) 

Mrs. Hupson: You’ve known Mrs. 
Hunt a long time, Doctor? 

Doctor: Oh, yes! Why, I’ve known 
old Maud for years and years. Yes— 
all of fifty years. But don’t tell her 
that. She’d have my scalp if she 
knew I gave her age away! 

Mrs. Hupson (Smiling): We won’t 
tell any of our secrets. I suppose 
you’ve known Mary since she came 
to England. 

Doctor: Yes — she’s a very sweet girl. 

Mrs. Hupson: You don’t think she’s 
imagining this whole thing? 

Doctor: Why, no! I’m certain she’s 
telling the truth. I’m sure her ring’s 
missing. 

Mrs. Hupson: It’s rather strange that 
Mrs. Simmons disappeared without 
any trace. And that dress business 
has me puzzled. 

Doctor: Yes, it’s very strange, but 
Mrs. Simmons was a very strange 
woman — or so I’ve been told. 

Mrs. Hupson: Didn’t you ever meet 
her? 

Doctor: No. She was at the Hunt 
house for a few days, and the time I 


visited she kept to her room. I never 
saw Mrs. Simmons. 

Mrs. Hupson (Musing): I wonder if 
that were accidental or if perhaps 
Mrs. Simmons didn’t want to meet 
you. 

Doctor: I never gave it too much 
thought. Why should Mrs. Sim- 
mons avoid me? 

Mrs. Hupson: It’s quite plain from 
the little things Mary said that Mrs. 
Simmons knew her way around the 
house. Also, Mary, herself, seemed 
to recognize Mrs. Simmons. Maybe 
this woman had been at the house 
before. 

Doctor: That’s possible. She might 
have worked there a long time ago. 
Mrs. Hupson: No, that’s not it. Mary 
has been at the house just a few 
months. She wouldn’t have recog- 

nized an old servant. 

Doctor (Waving hands): Mercy! It’s 
too much for me. I don’t think we'll 
ever find Mrs. Simmons. 

Mrs. Hupson (Laughing): Don’t be 
too sure of that. But there’s one 
thing I know. 

Doctor: And that? 

Mrs. Hupson: I know you’re not con- 
nected with the guilty party in any 
way. 

Docror (Beaming): How can you tell? 
Mrs. Hupson: It’s your brogue. You 
come from Yorkshire, don’t you? 

Doctor: Yes. 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, my old grand- 
mother always said that anyone 
from Yorkshire was too dignified to 
be dishonest. 

Doctor: Well, thank you. I — 

Mrs. Hupson: Or too stupid! 


.Doctor: Now, see here, Mrs. Hudson... 








Mrs. Hupson: I think you’d better 
join Aunt Maud in the dining room. 
Andsend that young whippersnapper, 
Rod, in here. (Docror exits at right. 
For a moment, Mrs. Hupson 1s alone. 
She seems perplexed as she walks 
around the room. Finally, she 
brightens and pounds her fist against 
the palm of her hand.) Of course, 
that’s it! That’s how it was done! 
(Pause) That’s the only possible ex- 
planation. There couldn’t be any 
other way. (Rop enters. He grins 
sarcastically at Mrs. Hupson and 
confidently takes a chair.) 

Rop: Well — has our lady detective 
come up with any new clues? 

Mrs. Hupson: No new clues, Rod. I 
have only Mary’s story to work on. 
But there’s one thing about that 
girl — she likes detail. Yes, she told 
me a great deal. 

Rop: What, for instance? 

Mrs. Hupson: She told me about Mrs. 
Simmons’ dress. 

Ron: What has that got to do with the 
case? (Sarcastically) I suppose the 
ring is sewn in the hem of the dress. 

Mrs. Hupson: No, that would be too 
easy. Mrs. Simmons went to too 
much trouble to get the ring. She 
wouldn’t leave it after her. 

Rop: Then what’s all this dress busi- 
ness? 

Mrs. Hupson: Has it ever occurred to 
you that Mrs. Simmons must have 
taken one of your suits? 

Rop: One of my suits? 

Mrs. Hupson: It’s the only possible 
explanation. Aunt Maud’s clothes 
wouldn’t fit Mrs. Simmons. Mrs. 
Simmons was a small woman. And 

Mary and the servants aren’t missing 





any clothes. The only room that 

wasn’t searched was your own. 

Therefore, if Mrs. Simmons wore 

any clothes at all, she must have 

dressed in one of your suits. 

Rop (Ezcitedly): That’s — ridiculous! 
She must have had another dress. 
It’s all very simple, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Hupson: But it’s not that simple, 
She had no other dresses with her. 
She wore that black dress and her 
trunks had not yet arrived. I’m sure 
they never will arrive because I don’t 
think they were ever sent! 

Rop: Why make such a fuss about it? 
All right! So Mrs. Simmons took one 
of my suits. Do you want me to 
sue her? > 

Mrs. Hupson: After I realized that 
she must have taken your clothing, I 
asked myself why. There were many 
dresses she could have taken from 
Mary or the servant’s rooms. Why 
did she choose a man’s suit? 

Rop (Laughing): I bet that stumped 
you. 

Mrs. Hupson: It did for a while, but 
finally I knew the answer. 

Rop (Standing): You — you knew? 

Mrs. Hupson: Yes. Mrs. Simmons 
took a man’s suit because Mrs. Sin- 
mons was a man! 

Rov: Nonsense! How could anyone 
believe that? 

Mrs. Hupson: Mrs. Simmons was 4 

man who had been in the house be- 
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Rop: That’s mad! 


Mrs. Hupson (Slowly): A man who 
avoided Dr. Wolverton because he 
knew the Doctor’s eyes were good and 
he might be recognized. A man who 
knew about Mary Ellis’ valuable 
ring and thought of an ingenious 
way to steal it without ever being 
discovered. 

Rop: What — what do you mean? 

Mrs. Hupson: I think you fill the bill 
pretty well, Rod. Only one person in 
the house could have done that. 
Only one person. 

Rop: I won’t listen to your nonsense. 

Mrs. Hupson: You knew that Mary 
and Aunt Maud were looking for a 
housekeeper. How you must have 
watched the ads in the London 
Times so that you could write a let- 
ter and offer false references. It took 
a great deal of courage to masquerade 
as a woman, but you had nothing to 
lose. If Mary recognized you be- 
neath the veil and the heavy 
make-up, you could laugh it off as a 
joke. A very bad joke. 

Rop: You don’t kndw what you're 
saying. 

Mrs. Hupson: When you learned that 
Mary was sending the ring to Lon- 
don on Thursday for a resetting, you 
knew you had to act fast. You 
drugged the chocolate and made off 
with the ring. Then you quickly got 
into your own clothes at the house 
and made a pretense at finding the 
drugged ladies. Oh, it was clever. 
Very clever! 

Rop (Nervously): Listen — Mrs. 
Hudson — you have to listen to 
reason. 

Mrs. Hupson: I’m listening. 

Rop (Quickly): I don’t know how you 
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Rop (Quickly): Yes! 


guessed, but it’s true — all of it! Oh, 
I must have been crazy but I needed 
money and I couldn’t ask Aunt 
Maud for it. She’s given me plenty 
already. 


Mrs. Hupson: And so you stole from 


this family! Was that any way to 
pay Aunt Maud back for her kind- 
ness? 


Rop: Mrs. Hudson — 
Mrs. Hupson: Be quiet! 


I’ve heard 
enough from you already. It’s your 
turn to listen to me. 


Rop: But — 
Mrs. Hupson: Don’t you realize what 


you’ve done? Oh yes — it was very 
clever. You were so smart! Don’t 
you know that you can go to jail, 
young man? 

Yes! I realize 
that now. I’ve done a terrible thing. 
A terrible thing! (He looks at Mrs. 
Hupson imploringly) But you must 
believe me. I didn’t mean to keep 
the ring. 


Mrs. Hupson: You didn’t? 
Rop: No — no! I needed money badly 


and I — well—I wanted to pawn 
the ring to pay my bills. 


Mrs. Hupson (Sternly): Where did you 


intend to get the money to return 
the ring? 


Rop: I have a good job coming up in 


two weeks. You can check with my 
booking agent. With the money I’ll 
get from the job, I was going to re- 
turn the ring. (He wrings his hands.) 
You must believe me! You must! 


Mrs. Hupson: That’s no excuse for 


stealing. If I were able to see 
through your foolish little scheme, 
don’t you think the police will 
finally do the same? 











Rop: Can’t you help me? 

Mrs. Hupson (Musing): Yes, I sup- 
pose I could keep the truth from 
Aunt Maud. But what about your- 
self? 

Rop: Myself? 

Mrs. Hupson: Yes, Rod. There’s a 

-  jittle thing called conscience and 
none of us can hide from that. You 
might deceive your aunt, but you 
will never be able to live with your 
conscience. 

Rop: Oh, don’t you think I’ve re- 
gretted taking the ring? It was a 
stupid, desperate act. 

Mrs. Hupson: You should have 
thought of that before. The damage 
has been done, Rod. You’ll never be 
able to face yourself again. Every 
time you see Mary Ellis or Aunt 
Maud you'll know that you’ve been 
responsible for their unhappiness. 

Rop (Slowly): Yes, it will be my fault. 

Mrs. Hupson: And having to live 
with your conscience is the greatest 
punishment that any man could ever 
take. It’s worse than the police, 
Rod. No one will ever be able to 
hurt you because you’ve already 
hurt yourself. (Rop walks slowly to 
the center of the stage.) 

Rop (Turning slowly): What can I do? 

Mrs. Hupson: I may be able to help 
you with the problem of the ring. 
But I can’t help your conscience. 
Maybe you'll be able to make it up 
to the ladies some day. I don’t 
know. 

Ron: I’ll make it up to them. I swear 
it. I'll make them proud of me. 
rll — 

Mrs. Hupson (Suddenly): Do you 
have the ring? 
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Rop: Yes. 

Mrs. Hupson: Where is it now? 

Rop: I — [I still have it. 

Mrs. Hupson: But of course — you 
probably have it with you now. 

Rop: Y — yes, but how did you know? 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, you certainly 
wouldn’t leave it lying around the 
house for the ladies to find. And 
you couldn’t very well take a chance 
on pawning it yet, not with the in- 
surance company looking for it. 

Rop: What are you going to do? 

Mrs. Hupson (Suddenly): I’m going 
to take a chance on human nature. 
I think you’re sorry for your crime 
and I’m going to help you. I’m 
going to give you a chance to return 
the ring before I call the police. 
(Rop crosses the stage and stares at 
Mrs. Hupson.) 

Rop: You’re going to do that for me? 
Oh, how can I ever thank you? 

Mrs. Hupson (Sternly): You can 
thank me by making it up to the 
ladies. But remember! I’ll be watch- 
ing every move you make. You’re on 
probation, Rod — and if the ring 
isn’t returned in three days, the local 
police will pay you a visit. 

Ron: I don’t deserve such a break — 
but I can see how foolish I was. 
(Rop pauses meditatively and looks 
at the door of the dining room.) No, I 
can’t deceive them any longer. (He 
walks to dining room exit.) 

Mrs. Hupson: Where are you going? 

Rop: I’m tired of being a liar and a 
cheat. I’m going to tell the ladies 
everything. I can’t deceive them! 

Mrs. Hupson (Brightly): That’s what 
I was hoping you’d do. 

Rop: It’s the only way I can clear my 
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conscience. 
medicine. 

Mrs. Hupson (Smiling): They’ll un- 
derstand. I think they’ll under- 
stand perfectly. (Rop smiles back 
and exits.) Mrs. Simmons, indeed! 
As if he could fool old Mrs. Hudson. 
Anybody knows that a good house- 
keeper never wears make-up! 
(Thoughtfully) But maybe a little 
war paint would help me. (She rubs 
her face. The front door bell rings.) All 
right! I’m coming! (Mrs. Hupson 
exits through rear center. The stage is 
deserted for a moment but presently 
Aunt Maup, Mary, Docror Wot- 
VERTON and Rop appear on right. 
Rop is obviously relieved that he has 
made a confession to the ladies and 
Mary ts light-hearted. Aunt Maup 
stares at Rop reprovingly but there is a 
happy twinkle in her eye. Doctor 
WOLVERTON, as always, is the inno- 
cent bystander.) 

Mary (70 Rop): I’m glad you told us, 
Rod. It explains so many things. 

Aunt Maun: And I’ll be glad to lend 
you the money until your new job 
comes through. But it is only a loan, 
young man! You'll work for your 
keep from now on! 


I’m ready to take my 


Rop: Confessing everything was good 
for me. I feel that I can face you 
now. 

Mary: You're a different person, Rod. 
I think you’ve suddenly grown up. 
top (Laughing): Well, it was about 
time. (Aunt Maup turns to Doctor 

WOLVERTON.) 


Aunt Maun: Percy, if anyone ever 
hears anything about this, I’ll skin 
you alive. 


Docror: Now, now, Maud. The only 





thing that concerns me is your blood 
pressure! (Mrs. Hupson appears 
through rear entrance, escorted by 
FEELEY, a London policeman.) 

Mrs. Hupson (Happily): Folks! I’d 
like you to meet Constable Feeley, 
the hungriest man on the police 
force! (FEELEY nods and everyone 
exchanges greetings.) 

Mary: Mrs. Hudson — we really have 
to be going and I want to thank you 
for everything. (Mrs. Hupson looks 
at Rop and smiles.) 

Mrs. Hupson: I’m glad the little mys- 
tery is solved. 

Aunt Mavp: It’ll be good to get home 
and get rid of these shoes. My feet 
are killing me! 

FreELEY (Smiling at Aunt Maun): 
Good day, Mum. 

Aunt Maup: Why, young man — no- 
body has smiled at me like that in 
twenty years! 

Doctor (Cautiously): Maud — re- 
member. The blood pressure! 

Aunt Maun: I wish that you would 
take my blood pressure out for a 
walk and leave me alone! (Mary 
smiles and she with Ron, the Docror, 
and Aunr Maun depart through the 
rear entrance.) 

FEELEY: Well, Nora Hudson — have 
you been solving the problems of the 
world again? 

Mrs. Hupson: It was nothing, Feeley. 
Nothing at all. 

FreEeLey: Nothing! You’re a pretty 
clever woman. Why, you’ve even 
helped the old boy with some of his 
biggest cases. (FEELEY gestures 
towards the rear entrance.) 

Mrs. Hupson: Well, I’ve helped him 
one or two times, but I’ve learned a 
lot from him, too, 





FEELEY (Softly): You wouldn’t have 
anything in the icebox now, would 
you? 

Mrs. Hupson (Laughing): We might 
find a scrap or two for a hungry 
policeman. 

FreeLey: Bless your heart, 
You’re a wonderful woman. 

Mrs. Hupson: Oh, I’m not so wonder- 
ful, but I always like to put my mind 
to workin’. There’s always an 


Nora. 


answer, Feeley. There’s an answer 
for everything. (Mrs. Hupson and 
FEELEY walk to exit on right.) And 
I’ll always be willin’ to help anyone I 
can. (Pause) Yes, when it comes 
down to it, I’ll always take a case — 
just like my illustrious boarder — 
(She gestures toward upstairs) — 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes! (Slow curtain) 


THE END 


The Forest of Arden 


by Elizabeth George Speare 


Characters 
Diccon, a young apprentice 
Bonnie, his sister 
RICHARD, a popular actor 
Hau, a character actor 
WILL SHAKESPEARE 
OrHeEerR AcToRS 

ScENE 1 

Tre: A summer afternoon, 1602. 

Sertine: The stage of the Globe Theatre 
on the outskirts of London. 

At Risse: The stage ts empty. Then 
Diccon enters from left. He crosses 
the stage cautiously, looking about 
him. He opens both doors at right and 
peers tnside. Then, assured that no 
one is about, he crosses to left, beckon- 
tng to someone to come, reaches down 
and helps Bonnte to climb up on stage 
beside him. 

Diccon: Be quick, Bonnie. And quiet. 
The flag has been up for an hour and 
the people will be coming in. They 
must not find my sister here like a 
common barmaid. 





Bonnie: Oh Diccon, don’t be so silly! 


No one will know me in these rags of 
yours. (She looks about eagerly.) So 
this is the Globe theatre! How big 
it is, and how quiet! 

Diccon: It will be noisy soon enough 
when the groundlings come in. You 
should see them crowded into that 
pit, packed right up to the doors, eat- 
ing out of sacks and shouting and 
stamping. Especially on a holiday 
like today. 

Bonnie: How exciting! Oh Diccon, 
let me stay! Just this once! No one 
will ever notice me down there in the 
crowd. Father won’t be home till 
the shop closes. Please, Diccon. 

Diccon: Bonnie — you gave your 
word. If I brought you here to see 
the stage you wouldn’t ask for any- 
thing more. We are taking risk 
enough as it is. If Father should ever 
know that I let you come — 

Bonnie: I know. I don’t mean to get 
you into trouble, Dick. But I'd risk 
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it for myself. For one day not to be 
a stupid girl and stay at home. What 
are you going to play? 

Diccon: ‘‘As You Like It.” It isa good 
one for a holiday. 

Bonnie: And you will play Rosalind! 
And this will be the Forest of Arden. 
How I should love to see you. Oh, 
Diccon, you don’t know how lucky 
you are to be a boy. To play ona 
stage! To walk in the Forest and 
change these curtains into trees with 
your magic, and make the people 
laugh and cry and shout. And 
Rosalind is my special favorite! 

Diccon (Teasing her): It’s easy to see 
why. She is a bold girl who wanders 
after adventure in boy’s clothes in- 
stead of staying at home and doing 
as she’s told. 

Bonnie: How could you understand 
Rosalind — you who have always 
been free to roam about London as 
you please? Rosalind knew what it 
meant to be a prisoner in a silk gown. 
In the Forest she was free — she 
could go where she willed and speak 
as she liked —even to her lover. 
(She strides across the stage and speaks 
in a loud, melodramatic tone.) Why, 
how now, Orlando! Where have you 
been all this while? (With a scornful 
gesture she sweeps off her cap and 
flings it to the stage.) You a lover! 
And you serve me such another 
trick, never come in my sight more. 

Ricuarp (Entering in doorway): My 
fair Rosalind, I come within an hour 
of my promise. (BONNIE cowers and 
covers her face. Diccon is dismayed.) 

RIcHARD (Striding across stage): So! 
We have a new apprentice, Diccon? 

Diccon: Master Richard! I beg you! 





It is my sister Bonnie. 
wanted for so long to see the stage I 
play on. 

Ricuarp (Bowing): You are welcome, 
Mistress Bonnie. But I see you are 
no stranger to the Forest of Arden. 

Diccon: She knows every line of the 


She has 


play, sir. She has helped me from 
the beginning. We rehearse together 
at home, over and over, and she 
gives me the cues. I could never 
have learned so many parts without 
her. She has learned whole plays by 
heart. 

RicuHarpD: You have done us a real 
service, Mistress Bonnie. Your 
brother is a fine actor, and much 
loved by us all. You must be very 
proud to see him play, knowing you 
have had a share in his work. 

Bonnte: Alas, sir. I have never seen 
him act. 

Diccon: It is our father, sir. He has 
never been pleased that I play on the 
stage. And he would never allow his 
women folk to mingle with theatre 
goers. Even my mother has never 
seen me on the stage. 

RicHARD: It is a shame, but perhaps 
your father is right. It is a rough 
crowd that comes here. But Will 
Shakespeare has great news for us, 
Diccon. We have been invited to 
play before the Great Queen herself 
at the palace. Perhaps after that 
your father will feel more kindly 
toward us. (Turns to BonniE) It 
was an honor to meet Diccon’s sister. 
I shall look forward to seeing you in 
the galleries one of these days. I am 
sorry that I startled you, Bonnie. 
(Exit.) 

Bonnie: Oh, Dick! The Queen! 





Diccon: It is a great honor for the 
company. And I can tell you all 
about the court, Bonnie. 

BonniE (She has forgotten the Queen 
and is looking after RicHarRD): Or- 
lando! How kind he is— and how 
handsome! Do you think perhaps he 
might come with you some day to 
our house? 

Diccon: Is it likely, Bonnie? Stop 
dreaming. I am an apprentice, and 
he is one of the most popular actors 
in London, and holds shares in this 
company besides. Now, you have 
seen enough. You must go quickly 
before someone else discovers you. 
Put on your cap quickly — (Har 
ARMIN enters, in the costume of 
Touchstone, the clown.) 

Hau (In a very jovial humor): Discovers 
what? Oh —I see! Something well 
worth discovering on the stage of the 
old Globe. But why do you hide your 
pretty wench in such sorry clothes, 
Diccon? 

Diccon (Quick to resent any slight): 
Have care what you say, Hal. She 
is my sister. 

Hau: Your sister! Ha, ha. Our Diccon 
learns fast in this company. (He 
comes closer and peers into BONNIE’S 
face.) But he does have an eye for a 
likely sister. Perhaps you would be 
my sister, too, my pretty one? I 
could do better for you than fustian 
cloth. (He attempts to put an arm 
around BonnIe.) 

Diccon: How dare you insult my sis- 
ter! I will challenge you for that! 


Bonnie is as fine a lady as — 
RICHARD (Appearing in doorway again): 

What goes on here? You will have a 

crowd in with all this shouting. 


Diccon: Lend me your sword, Rich- 
ard. I will fight him! 

Hat: Ho, ho! The lad has not even a 
sword. And he will fight me, me who 
was made Master of Fence! 

Bonnie: Diccon — please! It was all 
my fault. 

Diccon (Beside himself with fury): I 
will make you fight me! Take that — 
(He rushes at Hau to strike him, but 
Hau gives him a scornful shove back- 
wards. Diccon staggers back and 
falls against the wooden bench.) 

BonnIE (Rushing to kneel beside him): 
Oh — he is hurt! Dick! 

Hau: The young fool is much too hot- 
headed. I only meant it in jest. 

BonnteE: Jest! You have killed him! 

Ricuarp (Bending over Diccon): A 
fine to-do. Hush, Bonnie. He is not 
killed. He has a nasty bump on his 
head. He must have hit the bench as 
he fell. 

Hau (Sullenly): In faith, I meant no 
harm to the boy or to his sister. I 
could not draw swords with him. 

Bonnie: And it is all my doing! 

RicHARD: Here — lend mea hand. We 
will carry him into my dressing 
room. Gently now. (Hau and Ricx- 
ARD lift Diccon and carry him 
through doorway in rear. BONNIE 
buries her face in her hands. In an 
instant RicHarp returns through 
doorway with Hau behind him, rub- 
bing his head in chagrin.) 

RicHarp: Don’t fret, Bonnie. The lad 
will be fit as a fiddle in a few hours. 

Bonnie: Hours! But it is close to three 
o’clock! 

Ricuarp: That is right. You will have 
something to answer for, Hal, when 
Will Shakespeare finds you have 
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done him out of his Rosalind, and on 
a holiday. 

Hat: I have enough to answer for with- 
out this. Where is young Joey? He is 
understudy for Rosalind. 

RicHArD: His mother is ill. He was 
given the day to go out to St. 
George’s Fields to visit her. 

Ha: You must get the lad out of this, 
Richard. Some cold water — 

RicHarp (Shaking his head): You saw 
him. He is sound asleep. There is a 
lump as big as an egg come out al- 
ready. He will be no use to us this 
afternoon. 

Hau: But the part — there must be 
something. 

RicHarp (Looking straight at BoNNIE): 
There is something. You are about 
of a size and your voices are alike. 
Mistress Bonnie, are you willing to 
take a chance to help your brother? 

Bonnie: Me? What could I — you 
mean — me? Oh, Master Richard — 
no! 

RicHarp: Diccon said you knew the 
lines by heart. (He seizes BoNNIE’S 
arm.) You must, Bonnie. It is a 
holiday! I will help you. 

Bonnie: But a girl — to play on the 
stage! 

Ricwarp: No one need ever know. No 
one, I said, Hal. 

Hau: No one! Not a soul! I give you 
my solemn word. I will do anything 
to help you. And I will keep watch 
over your brother. (Exits to dressing 
room) 

Bonnie (Slowly): I cannot. 
betray my father so. 

RicHarp (Putting his hand on her 
shoulder): Loyalty to your father is a 


I cannot 


fine thing, Bonnie. But you need 
have loyalty to your brother, too. It 
was his pride in you that began this 
trouble. 

BonnliE: But Diccon — 

RicHarp: He needs only rest. He will 
sleep in my dressing room, and you 
may change there. I will see that 
you are not disturbed. 

Bonnie: I am afraid! All those people 
—I can’t, sir. I dare not! 

RIcHARD: You can, Bonnie. We are all 
depending on you. All the company, 
and the people who have saved their 
pennies to celebrate the holiday. 
And. Will Shakespeare, and Diccon, 
especially Diccon. 

Bonnie: But the others — 

RicHarD: Bonnie, there is only one 
thing that matters to all our com- 
pany. We must not let Will Shake- 
speare down. And we must give the 
people a good play, the best play in 
London. 

Bonnie: Oh, I am afraid. But I will 
try — if you will help me. 

Ricwarp: There’s my girl! Now! We 
must make use of every second. We 
will try some of the lines together. 
Act Three, where you first meet me 
in the Forest. You are talking with 
Celia and I come in this way, like 
this, reading the letter. You step 
forward a little, to here—do you 
remember the lines? “TI will speak to 
him like a saucy lackey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him 
— Do you hear, forester?”’ 

Bonnie (Moving forward awkwardly, 
she speaks in a faint, expressionless 
voice): Do you hear, forester? 

Ricwarp: Not that way! They could 








not hear you six feet away. You were 

not speaking like that when I heard 

you before! Now, again! 

Bonnie: Do you hear, forester? 

RicHarp: No! Rosalind would be 
ashamed of such a timid whisper. 
Think, Bonnie! You are Rosalind. 
You are beautiful, and you have 
escaped to the Forest of Arden. And 
here is Orlando, whom you love. 

Bonnie (She stares at him for a long 
moment. Suddenly she catches a spark 
of excitement from him. Light fills her 
eyes and her painful shyness drops 
away. Her head goes back. She speaks 
clearly and tauntingly): Do you hear, 
forester? 

Ricuarp: Ah — good girl. (With quick 
change to ill humor) Very well; what 
would you? 

Bonnte: I pray you, what is’t o’clock? 

Ricuarp: You should ask me what 
time o’ day; there’s no clock in the 
forest. 

Bonnie: Then there is no true lover in 
the forest; else sighing every minute 
and groaning every hour would de- 
tect the lazy foot of Time as well as 
a clock. (See “‘As You Like It’ Act 
III, scene it. As much of the dialogue 
that follows may be included as time 
permits. It may continue to the end 
of the scene, or may be broken off at 
any point with a murmur of voices 
and a shouting offstage.) 

RicHarD: The people have begun to 

gather. We must do the rest inside. 

Come Bonnie — quickly! (Exit Bon- 

NIE and RICHARD (fo dressing room as 


the curtain is lowered.) 
** ¢ & 








ScENE 2 

Tre: Several hours later. 

Setrrinec: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The play is coming to a close. 
As the curtain rises the actors are 
speaking their last lines. (See Act V, 
scene iv). 

Duke: Proceed, proceed. We will be- 

gin these rites, 
As we do trust they’ll end, in true 

delights. (The characters begin a 
stately dance about the stage. If the 
extra characters are not desired, they 
may be omitted altogether and the cur- 
tain may rise on Rosalind speaking 
the Epilogue. There is loud applause, 
stamping of feet and shouts from off- 
stage left. The actors advance to left, 
the front of the Globe stage, to bow 
to the people. RicHARD seizes Bon- 
NIE’s hand and draws her to the edge 
of the stage.) 

RicHarp (Softly): You must bow. Not 
that way, Bonnie. From the waist, 
like this. That’s right. (BoNNIz 
bows and smiles.) Don’t tremble so. 
It is all over. You are safe, Bonnie. 
Not one of us will ever give you 


away. Oh, you were magnificent, 
Bonnie. 
Bonnie: They like it, Orlando — 


Richard. They like us — they like 
me! 

RicHarp: They are mad about you. 
You have given them a day they will 
never forget. You have made the 
very trees to grow on the stage. Bow 
again, Bonnie. (The cheering dies 
away. RicHarp and BonntreE follow 

the other actors off the stage, a little 
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behind the rest. As they near the door 
a votce calls from offstage left.) 


WiLL SHAKESPEARE: Soft! One mo- 


ment, there, young Diccon. (He 
mounts the stage at left.) That was a 
fine piece of work today, better than 
I have ever seen thee do. I am 
pleased with thee, boy. (BONNIE, her 
head lowered, says nothing. Wri 
SHAKESPEARE crosses the stage to her, 
puts his hand under her chin and 
raises her face to look at it closely.) 
So? I thought as much. Who is the 
girl who has such daring — and such 
skill? 


BoNNIE: Forgive me, Master Shake- 


speare. I am Diccon’s sister, Bonnie. 


RicHARD: Let me explain it, Will. 


Diccon is in my dressing room, sleep- 
ing out a clout on the head. Joey 
has gone to St. Georges Field, as you 
know. There was no time to find you. 
And was she not wonderful, sir? Was 
there ever such a performance at the 
Globe? 


Witt SHAKESPEARE (Speaking softly, 


half to himself): She was Rosalind, 
as I dreamed her. Rosalind, a 
woman, delicate and proud, full of 
charm and fancy, changeable as sun- 
light and shadow, merry and tender. 
Some day there will be women like 
that to lend their beauty and their 
grace to England’s stage. But I shall 
never see them. Yet today — I 
thank thee, Mistress Bonnie. For 
this one day thou hast made me see 
Rosalind herself. (Shaking off his 
thoughtfulness) But not again, child! 
Promise me, thou wilt never try it 
again. 


Bonniz: Oh no, sir. I promise you 


that! (SHAKESPEARE goes out through 
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entrance at lower right. BoNnNrE looks 
about her one last time, and starts 
toward the dressing room entrance 
slowly. RicHarp stands watching 
her.) 

RicHarp: You look strangely down- 
cast, Bonnie, for a girl who has had 
such a triumph. 

Bonnte: I was thinking of my promise. 
Today has been the greatest day of 
all my life, and now it is all over. Oh, 
if only I had been born a boy! 

Ricwarp (Urgently): Are you so sure? 
Today I met a girl in the Forest of 
Arden, a girl with quick wits and 
courage and beauty too — just such 
a girl as I had always imagined 
Rosalind to be. I shouldn’t think 
that for such a girl life would be such 
a hardship. 

Bonnie: But if I were Diccon, every 
day I could—oh! Diccon! Shame 
on me, | had forgotten him! 

Ricwarp (Laughing): Diccon is awake. 
Before the last scene he was sitting 
up and rubbing his head. We have 
much to tell him. I will send for a 
carriage and take you both home. 

Bonnie (Suddenly terrified): Me? Ar- 
rive home with you in a carriage? 
What ever would my father say? I 
must hasten and run home before 
you. 

Ricwarp: Then hurry into that foolish 
jerkin and cap. (As BONNIE goes 
through the door into the dressing room 
he calls after her.) And Bonnie! 
When you reach home, for goodness 
sake, change quickly out of those 
boy’s clothes again. When I come I 
want to find the girl I met in the 
Forest of Arden. 

THE END 








Characters 
Mr. JONEs 
Mrs. JONES 
ANN | 
Carot } their children 
Ray | 
Pau, Ray’s college friend 
Lois, Ray’s girl friend 

Time: Saturday before Easter. 

Serrine: The living room of the Jones’ 
home. 

At Rise: ANN, followed by Carou, 
enters from right. 

Anw (Looking around): There’s no one 
here. (Walks toward sofa) Let’s sit 
on the sofa. (They sit.) Now we can 
talk undisturbed. I’m so glad you 
agree with me about Paul. 

Caro .: Of course I do. I tell you we’re 
fortunate to have a brother at col- 
lege who can bring a boy like Paul 
home for the Easter holidays. You 
know, Paul reminds me of Gregory 
Peck. 

ANN: Just what I was telling Mother 
last night. And what a personality 
he has! What poise! He makes you 
see how narrow life is in a little town 
like Glendale. 

Caro: Well, I don’t intend to stay 
here much longer. He won’t let me. 

ANN: He? Who? 

Caro: Paul. 

Ann: What has he to do with it? 

CaroL (Leaning toward ANN confi- 
dentially): Can you keep a secret? 





The Good Egg 


by Graham DuBois 


(ANN nods) We’re practically en- 
gaged. 

ANN: How utterly silly! He’s not in 
love with you. He couldn’t be. 

CaroL (Bristling): What makes you 
think that, Miss Superior Wisdom? 

ANN: Because he’s in love with me. 

Caro. (Laughing): Foolish kid! You’re 
a sweet child, but, after all, you are 
only sixteen. 

Ann (Indignantly): And how old are 
you, may I ask? You’re one year 
older than I am. 

Caro: One year and two months, my 
dear. And besides, Paul says age 
isn’t a matter of years but of how 
deeply one has lived. He prefers the 
sophisticated type. 

Ann: That lets you out. You’ve lived 
in Glendale all your life. 

Caro.: Ah, but I shall travel far be- 
yond the boundaries of this narrow- 
minded little town. Paul says I shall 
see Rome in all its glory; I’ll drift 
through Venice in the moonlight; 
I’ll stand before the pyramids of 
Egypt; I’ll — 

ANN: May I interrupt this world tour 
to ask where the funds are to come 
from? 

Caro: Don’t be silly! Paul’s father 
is immensely wealthy. Paul said he 
didn’t like to talk of himself and his 
family but he would admit that his 
dad was a great ty — typhoon of 
industry. 
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ANN: Typhoon? I thought a typhoon 
was a storm. 

CaROL: Well, it is, but I guess there are 
other meanings. Anyhow, Paul said 
his father could give me a big job in 
one of his foreign offices. 

Ann (Eagerly): But he said nothing 
about love? 

CaroL (Reluctantly): Well — not di- 
rectly — not in so many words, but 
he has the most expressive eyes I 
ever saw, and how tender his voice 
can be! 

Ann: I know what you mean. His 
voice almost trembled when he 
called me — oh, it’s too sacred to 
repeat. 

CaroL (Urgently): Go on, tell me. I 
promise never to reveal it to a soul. 

ANN: He called me a little flower. 

CaroL: He did? How in the world 
did he — 

ANN: I was telling him about my art 
courses. I showed him some of the 
pictures I’d painted. Oh, Carol, I 
wish you could have heard him sigh 
when he looked at them! He said 
they stirred him to the soul. He said 
I must not remain in Glendale: it 
would stifle me; it would kill my art. 
And then he said, “‘A little flower like 
you shouldn’t waste its sweetness 
on this desert air.”’ 

Caro (Perturbed): What on earth did 
he mean by that? 

Ann: He wants me to go to Paris to 
study. He says his father could ar- 
range for a scholarship at one of the 
big art schools. And then he patted 
my hand. Oh, Carol, my heart 
skipped three beats. 

Caron (Relieved): How sweet of him! 
He is taking a kind of — of paternal 
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interest in you. He loves children: 
he told me so. 

ANN (Angrily): Why, Carol Jones, if 
you weren’t my sister, I’d say you 


were jealous. 
another thing. 

Caro: Please! What else happened? 

ANN: He said he would let me paint 
his portrait after I graduated. Think 
of it — me painting Paul Barr! 

Caro: How wonderful! Maybe you 
can paint the two of us together. I 
always said I’d like to have a por- 
trait of myself in my wedding gown. 
(Listening) Wait a minute, I hear 
Mother. (Rises) Let’s go cut into the 
garden. (ANN rises.) 

ANN (Staring at the dish of eggs): Carol, 
do you see what I see? 

Caro.: What? You mean the colored 
eggs? Mother has been working on 
them all morning. 

ANN: But what will Paul think? 

Caro: Oh — I hadn’t thought of that. 
Maybe we can persuade Mother to 
give up the idea. Paul would laugh 
at us if we hunted Easter eggs like a 
bunch of kids. 

Ann: We might get Ray to explain to 
Paul that it’s just our way of finding 
partners for our Easter Monday 
card party. 

Caro. (Hesitantly): Well — even so, 
he’s bound to think it small town 
stuff. (Listening) Mother’s coming 
down stairs. (They exit quickly at 
right. Mr. and Mrs. Jonss enter at 
left.) 

Mrs. Jones (Approaching table): They 
are over here on this table. (Sits be- 
hind table.) 

Mr. Jones (Standing by table and pick- 
ing up a pink egg): What gorgeous 


I won’t tell you 








colors! (Examines egg) And here’s 
a name. 

Mrs. Jones: The yellow and the pink 
eggs have the girls’ names on them. 
They are the ones the boys must 
find. 

Mr. Jones: I see. (Picks up red egg and 
scrutinizes it) There’s a number on 
this one. 

Mrs. Jones: They are for the girls. 
The numbers on the greens and the 
reds indicate the tables. 

Mr. Jones: A very original scheme, 
my dear. (Puts eggs back into dish) 
Each boy finds a partner, and each 
girl the table at which she will sit. 

Mrs. Jones (Anziously): Do you 
think they have outgrown the egg 
hunt? I’ve tried to make it a little 
more adult for them. 

Mr. Jones: Well, J haven’t outgrown 
it. I look forward to it. It’s really a 
kind of family tradition. (Walks to 
sofa) Let’s see now. We’ve had it 
for about sixteen years. (Sits) Ever 
since Ray was three you’ve been 
coloring eggs and I’ve been hiding 
them. 

Mrs. Jones (Fingering eggs): I do 
hope none of them are bad. Do you 
remember what Peggy Wilson found 
last year when she broke hers open? 
A chicken. 

Mr. Jones (Laughing): I’ll say I do! 
And Peggy carried on as if we had 
tried to murder her. (More seriously) 
Well, there’s only one bad egg around 
here this year. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, Jim, you mustn’t 
criticise Ray’s guest. Have you 
seen Ray this morning? 

Mr. Jones: I haven’t seen him since 
breakfast. In fact, I’ve hardly seen 
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him at all since he brought that in- 
sufferable Paul Barr home for the 
Easter holidays. 

Mrs. Jongs: Ray has to entertain him, 
Jim. Paul has been used to so much. 
He seems to have a great deal of 
money. 

Mr. Jones: And an utter lack of man- 
ners. I can’t understand how Ray 
can admire such a character. 

Mrs. Jonegs: I guess it’s a kind of hero 
worship. Ray tells me that Paul is 
the finest athlete at Belmont College. 

Mr. Joneses: And the biggest boor, I’ll 
wager. He’s positively rude. Let me 
tell you what happened a short 
while ago. I came into this room, 
and there he was, propped up on this 
sofa, reading the morning paper. He 
glanced up, and do you know what 
he said? 

Mrs. Jones: No. What did he say? 

Mr. Jones: He said, (Imitating Paut) 
“Would you like to see the news?” 
I said I would, and he said, “Just a 
minute while I glance over the finan- 
cial page.” 

Mrs. Jones: That was rather thought- 
less, I must admit. I suppose he 
gave it to you pretty soon? 

Mr. Jones: Ah, no, he didn’t — not 
that specimen. He kept it at least 
five minutes while I sat there with 
my hands folded, waiting. Then he 
stood up, yawned, stretched, and 
tossed me the paper— he didn’t 
even hand it to me: he tossed it, ! 
tell you. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, don’t get excited, 
Jim. He’ll be here only a few days 
longer. 

Mr. Jones: A few days can seem like 
eternity. His impudence is appal- 
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ling. He borrowed my golf clubs 
without even telling me he was tak- 
ing them; he writes with my best 
fountain pen whenever I leave it on 
the table. I daresay if I hadn’t 
locked up those fine cigars I got for 
Christmas, I’d come in here some 
evening and find him puffing away. 
He might even condescend to offer 
me one. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, we all told him to 
make himself at home. 

Mr. Jones: By making himself at 
home we didn’t mean he was to take 
over. And what worries me most is 
that not only Ray but the two girls 
seem to think that this young jack- 
ass should be their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, Jim, you’re exag- 
gerating. Carol and Ann are only 
trying to be nice to a guest in our 
house. They have their own boy 
friends, and Paul is much too old for 
either of them. 

Mr. Jones: Nonsense! He’s only a 
sophomore at college. What does 
three or four years matter to a teen- 
ager? They’re flattered when an 
older boy pays them any attention. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, I don’t think we 
have anything to worry about. 
(Rises) I need two or three more 
eggs. While I’m gone, you might 
begin hiding the others. (Walks to 
door, left) Now, do a good job. Any- 
where on this floor, remember. 
Don’t let them catch you at it. 
(Goes out.) 

Mr. Jones (Rising and approaching 
table): I always get a big kick out of 
this. (Picks up an egg and looks about 
the room) Let me see. The fireplace 
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ought to be good. (Walks toward 
fireplace) I’ll put it behind the logs. 
(Disappears behind the screen as 
Lots and Paut enter from left.) 

Paut (Pausing near the table): What 
are all these eggs doing here? For 
the Sunday School, I suppose? 

Lots (Leading the way to the sofa): No, 
Paul; every year they are hidden on 
this floor, and then we hunt for 
them. 

Pau: You must be joking! (Sits beside 
her) How utterly childish! Who does 
the hiding? 

Lots: Mr. Jones. 

Pavzi: You don’t mean it! (Laughs) 
Well, I guess hiding eggs is kind of 
appropriate for an old rooster. (MR. 
JONES’ face appears above the screen, 
expressing his indignation.) 

Lots (Rather coldly): Mr. Jones is one 
of my father’s best friends. And he 
has always been very sweet to me. 
(Mr. Jones registers pleasure before 
he ducks behind the screen.) 

Pau: Now, don’t misunderstand me. 
I like the old guy. (Mr. Jonss’ face 
appears above the screen.) But he is a 
rather pathetic character, don’t you 
think? I’m thinking of asking Father 
to give him a job as watchman in 
one of his factories. (Mr. JONES 
registers anger.) 

Lois (Quietly but firmly): Mr. Jones is 
one of the most respected lawyers in 
Glendale. 

Paut: In Glendale, yes. But Glendale 
is distinctly small town stuff. It’s so 
provincial, so limited, so — 

Lois (With quiet indignation): Have 
you ever thought of how many big 
men have come out of small towns? 
I once tried to make a list of them. 





I gave it up because it was too long. 
It sounded like a roll call of great 
Americans. Among them was a 
man named Abraham Lincoln. 
Pau: I’m afraid I’ve offended you, 
little girl. You don’t understand. I 
only have the interest of the Jones 
family at heart. I’m sorry for the 
old boy. He could make twice as 


much as he’s making here, and he 
could have his choice of locations. 
Lois (Beginning to be impressed): You 


mean your father has factories in 
more than one place? 

Paut: Of course! Canada, South 
America, All over the 
world. But I didn’t bring you in 
here to puzzle your pretty little 
head about these tiresome business 
matters. I wanted to talk about 
you. 

Lois: About me? 

Pau: Yes. I dropped in to watch the 
rehearsal of your spring play last 
night. 

Lois (Gratified): You did? What did 
you think of it? 

Pau: W-ell. Most of the cast were 
decidedly third-rate. There was 
only one girl who caught and held 
my attention, who gripped me. As 
soon as you walked on the stage I 
said to myself, ‘“There’s an actress.” 
And the moment you spoke your 
first lines I knew I was not mistaken. 
What poise, what tempo, what re- 
straint! 

Lois (Delighted): Why, you seem to 
know something of the theater. 

Pau: Oh, I do. As a matter of fact, I 
have been advised to make the stage 
my career, but I couldn’t let my 
father down. His health is none too 


Europe. 
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good, and any time I may be called 
upon to step into his shoes. But I 
don’t like to talk of myself and my 
family. I’m interested in your 
talent. 

Lots: You really think I have talent? 

Pau: Definitely. Very great talent. 
Is it possible nobody has told you 
that before? 

Lots: Well, Miss Driggs, our dramatic 
coach, has advised me to continue 
my study of dramatics. I may take 
lessons from her after I graduate. 

Pau: Miss Driggs? Don’t be foolish, 
little girl. After all, she’s only a 
small town teacher. You are dis- 
tinctly big time. New York or 
Hollywood is the place for you. I'll 
speak to Father about you. 

Lois (Surprised): To your father? I 
thought he was a business man. 

Pau: He is. But he has contacts, in- 
fluence. He knows all the big stage 
and movie magnates. Let’s go some- 
where and talk the whole thing over. 

Lots: It’s almost time for the egg hunt. 

Pau: You don’t mean to tell me that 
you haven’t put away such childish 
things. You're a big girl now. 
There’s a cosy little restaurant in 
Misty Falls where we can have a 
nice chat. (Rises) What do you say? 

Lois: But Misty Falls is ten miles 
away. The next bus doesn’t leave 
for two hours. 

Pau: The bus? Do you think for a 
moment that I would ask one of 
America’s future stars to ride in a 
bus? I’m driving you over. 

Lots: You’re driving? But how? You 
didn’t come here in a car. 

Pau: What’s the matter with using 
Jones’ car? (Mr. Jones’ face peeps 
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above the screen.) I know it’s an old 
museum piece and it rattles like 
mad, but it will hold up for such a 
short drive. 

Lois: But Mr. Jones may want to use 
it. 

Paut: Oh, he’ll lend it to me. I can see 
I have made a big impression on the 
old boy. (Mr. Jonss registers sav- 
age indignation.) The keys were in 
the ignition the last time I saw it. 
(Holds out his hands to her and helps 
her rise) Come on. We'll get started 
right away. (Leads her to door at 
right) This is the beginning of a 
great stage career. (They go out. 
Mrs. JONEs enters from left, a colored 
egg in each hand. Mr. JONES comes 
from behind screen, feeling desper- 
ately in his pockets for keys.) 

Mrs. Jones: What are you looking for? 

Mr. Jones: For the keys to an old 
museum piece. 

Mrs. Jones (Amazed): For what? Oh, 
Jim, don’t tell me you’ve been buy- 
ing more antiques. 

Mr. Jones: It rattles like mad, but it’s 
probably good for one more trip to 
Misty Falls. 

Mrs. Jones (Sitting at table): What is 
wrong, Jim? You look feverish. 
(She places eggs in dish.) 

Mr. Jones: I’m just an old rooster. 

Mrs. Jonss: Do sit down. (He sits at 
right end of sofa.) Don’t you feel 
well? 

Mr. Jones (Angrily): I’m a pathetic 
character. 

Mrs. Jones (Soltcitously): Shall I get 
you an aspirin? Maybe it’s your 
head. 

Mr. Jones (Heatedly): He’s getting 
me a job as watchman in one of his 
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father’s factories. His father is a 
great tycoon. 

Mrs. Jones: Don’t be foolish, Jim. 

Mr. Jones: He says he likes the “old 
guy.” He feels sorry for the “old 
boy.” 

Mrs. Jongs: Ah, I see it all now. Paul 
has been airing his opinions again. 
Well, that was no way for him to 
speak of his father. 

Mr. Jones: He wasn’t speaking of his 
father. I went behind that screen 
to hide an egg, and I heard every- 
thing he said. I was cornered. I 
couldn’t come out for fear of em- 
barrassing Lois. (Beats his chest 
angrily) He was speaking of me — 
me, your husband, the father of 
three children, a man who has the 
biggest law practice in this county, 
who has been prominently mentioned 
as a candidate for — 

Mrs. Jones (Holding up her hand): 
Now, Jim! You sound just like Paul. 

Mr. Jones: He says he’s made a big 
impression on me. (Clenching his 
fists) He has — and what an impres- 
sion! He has disrupted this house- 
hold. I wonder if we’ll ever return 
to normal again. 

Mrs. Jones: Of course we will! Just 
as soon as Paul leaves. 

Mr. Jongs: I’m not so sure. Our two 
girls are acting as if Glendale were 
beneath contempt. Yesterday I 
overheard Paul discussing art with 
our sweet, naive little Ann. She 
was showing him her latest painting 
—you know, that bilious-looking 
thing she calls ‘Flowers at Sunset.” 
He said it was a masterpiece, and 
ever since she has been walking 
around on air. 











Mrs. Jones: She’ll come down to earth 
soon enough. Just wait until Miss 
Harper criticises her next assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones: Miss Harper? Oh, she’s 
distinctly small town stuff. Paul 
has the girls thinking that our high 
school is an institution for morons, 
and the faculty is made up of half- 
wits. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, I’m sure he won’t 
make much headway with Carol. 
She’s too practical. 

Mr. Jones: Don’t you believe it. I'll 
wager he’s been laughing at the busi- 
ness course at Glendale High. 

Mrs. Jones: What does he know about 
business? 

Mr. Jones: He knows everything 
about everything. Carol came to the 
office this morning. She told me not 
to bother about that typing job I 
had promised her for the summer. 
She said she was afraid if she took 
such a position in a small town, it 
might interfere with her chances 
when she applies for a place in some 
big foreign field. She’s a career 
woman now, you know. 

Mrs. Jones (Laughing): Don’t take it 
so seriously, Jim. Paul goes back to 
college on Tuesday. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, and I’m afraid he will 
leave a lot of starry-eyed, bewildered 
girls behind him. I could hardly re- 
strain myself when I heard him tell- 
ing dear little Lois, Ray’s girl friend, 
what a marvelous actress she is. He 
has her thinking that Broadway 
and Hollywood are waiting breath- 
lessly for her. 

Mrs. Jones: Where is Lois now? 

Mr. Jones: I guess she’s on her way to 








Misty Falls with Paul. At least they 
would be speeding in that direction 
in my car —I should say, rattling 
along in my old museum piece — if I 
hadn’t had the keys in my pocket. 
(Shows keys) 

Mrs. Jones: Let’s talk of pleasanter 
subjects — like the egg hunt. 

Mr. Jones (Raising his hands tn mock 
disgust): My dear! MHaven’t you 
heard? Egg hunts are not for so- 
phisticated youth: they are for little 
children and — old roosters. 

Mrs. Jones: Wait! (Places finger on 
lips) I think I hear Ray coming 
downstairs now. You mustn’t let 
him hear you discussing his friend. 
It would only make matters worse. 

Ray (Entering from left and looking 
around): Where’s Paul? (Walks to 
sofa) I thought I heard his voice 
down here a few minutes ago. (Stts) 

Mr. Jones: I guess you did. He and 
Lois were here, but they went some- 
where to discuss acting. 

Ray: That’s great! I’m so glad he’s 
taking an interest in Lois. Isn’t he 
an unusual chap? 


Mr. Jones (Emphatically): Vl say 
he is! 

Mrs. Jones (Warningly): Jim! 

Ray (Enthusiastically): You don’t 
know how lucky I was to get him to 
come home with me for the holidays. 
His family were flying to Bermuda, 
but he gave up the trip in order to 
be with us here in Glendale. 

Mrs. Jones: How sweet of him! 


Ray: Of course I hesitated a bit about 
asking him to a backwoods town like 
this. He was brought up in luxury, 
you know. But he’s been wonderful 
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about it all. Says a sleepy little vil- 
lage is just the place to rest. 

Mr. Jones (Dryly): We have a popu- 
lation of fifteen thousand. 

Ray: Yes, but that’s nothing to one 
who has been used to big cities all 
his life — New York, Paris, London. 
I really feel proud he stayed with us. 

Mr. Jones: Maybe we should put a 
tablet on the front door: ‘Paul Barr 
stayed here.” 

Ray: His mother is a socialite, you 
know; and his father is a big indus- 
trialist and a great civic leader. 
(Glancing at eggs) By the way, Mom, 
couldn’t we hide those eggs? 

Mrs. Jones: Your father has already 
begun hiding them, son. 

Ray: That’s not what I mean. If Paul 
sees them, he might think that we 
were too — too provincial. 

Mrs. Jones (Quietly): I’m afraid he 
has already seen them. 

Mr. Jones (Tartly): Let him think 
what he pleases. (Telephone rings) 
I'll get it. (Picks up receiver and 
places it to his ear) Hello... Yes, this 
is the residence of James J. Jones. 
...A telegram for Paul Barr... . 
Yes, he is visiting us, but he’s not 
here at present. . . . You’d like to 
read the telegram? Just a minute. 
(He takes paper and pencil from the 
end table. ANN and Carou enter and 
sit in chairs) All right. . . . (Writes) 
Will you repeat the last word? ... 
O.K. (Writes) . . . Could you spell 
that? ... Thanks. (Writes) Did you 
say Willard? ...Oh, I see — Willow. 
(Writes) ... Read that again, please. 
(Writes) ... That is all? ... Yes, I 
think I have it... . You would like 
me to read it back? . . . All right. 
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(Reads) “Your father, Tom Barr, 
foreman, Mine 7, hurt in accident. 
Injury only slight. Hospitalization 
provided by company. Mother suf- 
fering nervous shock. Suggest you 


return to Willow Junction. . Steve 
Carson, superintendent.” . . . Yes; 
I'll see that he gets it. . . . Thanks. 


(Replaces receiver) 

Ray (Bewildered): But, Dad, I don’t 
understand. Paul’s father is not a 
foreman: he’s a great industrialist. 
He told me so. Does this mean that 
— that he lied to us? 

Mr. Jones: Let’s not put it that way, 
son. Let’s say he allowed his imagin- 
ation to run away with him. What 
we must think of now is how we can 
get this message to him without 
causing him too much embarrass- 
ment. 

Ray: I have it. (Rises) I’ll leave it in 
his room. (Walks toward Mr. JoNEs) 

Mr. Jones (Handing Ray the card): 
That’s a good idea, Ray. 

Ray (Crossing to door at left): I’ll put 
it in the corner of the mirror on his 
bureau. (Goes out) 

Caro.: He’ll be sure to see it there. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, Carol, we mustn’t 
be unkind. 

Mr. Jones: You know, I can just pic- 
ture that humble little home in Wil- 
low Junction: the father and mother 
stinting and saving to give their 
only son everything they never had; 
putting him through high school, 
sending him to college, denying 
themselves perhaps even the neces- 
sities of life so that he might have 
spending money. 

ANN: It’s sad, isn’t it, Mother? 

Mrs. Jongs: Very sad, my dear. 





Ray (Entering): He’ll see it as soon as 
he comes in. (Crosses to sofa) If he’s 
not too late getting back, he can 
catch the eleven forty-five. (Sits) 

Caro. (Sighting): I guess I won’t see 
Paris and Rome and Venice. 

Mrs. Jones: Not quite yet, Carol. 
(Lots enters, right.) 

Lots (Looking from one to the other): 
You all look as solemn as owls. 
(Crosses to sofa) I hope I’m not inter- 
rupting some family discussion. (Szts) 

Mr. Jones: Nothing you shouldn’t 
hear, Lois. Paul’s just received a 
telegram that his father has been in- 
jured. But we hope it’s not serious. 

Lots: That’s too bad. 

Ann (Bursting out): Paul’s not really 
rich at all, Lois. His father’s a mine 
foreman at Willow Junction. The 
telegram said — 

Mrs. Jones: Never mind what the 
telegram said, Ann. It was addressed 
to Paul. 

Lois: But I don’t understand. 
told me — 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, dear. 
us. 

Carou: Father, will that typing job 
for the summer still be open in June? 

Mr. Jones: Yes, Carol. 

Caro: I’ll take it. 

Mr. Jones (Quietly): I thought you 
would. 

Ray: Where is Paul now, Lois? 

Lois: Upstairs in his room, I suppose. 
He said he was going up to change 
his tie before lunch. 

Mr. Jones: So you didn’t get to Misty 
Falls, after all? 

Lois: No. Paul wouldn’t go in the bus. 
Said he never escorted a girl any- 
where except in a private car. When 


Paul 


He told all of 





we couldn’t borrow one, he sug- 
gested that we come back here and 
have our discussion in the garden 
after lunch. 

Ray: What discussion? 

Lois: Oh—the stage, moving pic- 
tures, television. He said he was sure 
his father could get me a prominent 
role in a Broadway show he was 
backing. 

Mr. Jones (Dryly): I see. 

Lois: Well, I guess Hollywood and 
Broadway will have to get along 
without my “very great talent.” 

Mrs. Jones: All of us will be thankful 
to keep the star of our high school 
plays. 

Lois: Oh, thank you, Mrs. Jones. How 
kind everybody in Glendale is! You 
know, I think this is the most won- 
derful place in the world. 

Ann: You bet it is! I’m really glad 
that I’m not going to Paris to study 
art. I think Miss Harper can teach 
me something about painting. 

Mrs. Jongs: I have no doubt she can, 
my dear. 

Ray (Eyeing door): I thought I heard 
Paul coming downstairs. (Pauses and 
listens) I guess I was mistaken. 
(Rises) Maybe I ought to go up and 
see him. (Walks to door at left) | 
might be able to help him pack. 
(Goes out) 

Mrs. Jones: He’s a thoughtful boy. 
He knows that it would be easier for 
Paul to face us if the two came in 
here together. 

Mr. Jones (Nodding): Yes. He’s all 
broken up about this, but he’s 
learned a valuable lesson. 

Caro: What lesson, Father? 

Mr. Jones: How to choose his friends. 
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Here is something we should all re- 
member: there are three ways in 
which we can judge a person — by 
what he says of himself, by what 
others say of him, and by what he 
does. Of these three, the last is the 
most important, and the first is the 
least. 


Ann (Indignantly): I think Paul’s the 


one who needs a lesson. 

Mr. Jones: Don’t you think he’s had 
one? I hope you will never know the 
shame and humiliation he is suffer- 
ing right now. 

ANN: I guess you’re right, Dad. 

Ray (Hurrying in, excited): He’s gone! 

Lois (Surprised): Gone? (Others ad-lib 
surprise) 

Ray: Yes. The closet and the bureau 
drawers were empty. I guess he just 
dumped his clothes into his valise 
and tiptoed down the back stairs. 
(Stunned) He never even said good- 
bye. 

Mr. Jones: I think he did the one 
thing that would save us all embar- 
rassment. (Ray crosses to sofa.) 

Ray: Maybe he’ll write to me. (Sits) 

Mr. Jones: If he doesn’t, I hope you 
will write to him. 

Ray (Amazed): Dad! 

Mr. Jones: You can help that boy 
more than you realize. If his best 
friends should desert him now, it 
might mean disaster for him. This 
embarrassing revelation may be the 
making of him. 

Ray: Gee, Dad, I guess I wouldn’t 
know what to say in a letter. 

Mr. Jones: Say you hope his father 
and mother are better. Tell him that 
we expect him to visit us again. 

Ray: You mean that you would have 


him here after all that he — 

Mr. Jones: Of course I would! If he 
goes back to college in the fall — 
and I hope he does —I think you 
will find him a different boy. He is 
by no means a hopeless case — al- 
though I referred to him as a bad 
egg. I’ve seen some very admirable 
qualities in him. 

Lois (Rather surprised): You have? 

Mr. Jones (Nodding): Yes. I observed 
how gentle he was with little Dickie 
Thomas next door when the child 
hurt his leg, and how affectionately 
Dickie clung to him. Several times I 
watched him go out of his way to 
pat old Rover. That dog nearly 
wagged his tail off whenever Paul 
was near. I have always held the old- 
fashioned opinion that nothing is 
fundamentally wrong with a chap 
who is loved by children and dogs. 
Yes, I think Paul is, at heart, a 
good egg. 

Ray: Gosh, Dad, I guess you and 
Mom are the most understanding 
parents in the world. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you, son. (T'urning 
to Mrs. Jones) And now, Mother, 
shall I hide the eggs? (Rises) 

Mrs. Jones: Yes. You children go out 
into the garden for a while. (ANN, 
Caro, Lois, and Ray rise.) It’s 
almost time for the girls and boys to 
arrive for lunch — and after that, 
the hunt. (Points to eggs) Pretty, 
aren’t they? I bought them from a 
farmer only this morning. 

Mr. Jones (Chuckling): And there’s 
not a bad egg among them. (The 
young people go out right laughing as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Patchwork Princess 


by Margaret E. Slattery 


Characters 
De icat, the patchwork princess 
NastTINnA, the wicked fairy 
EmILy, another fatry 
Prince MARTIN 
Countess CRUNCH 
Mayor LAUGHINGSTOCK 
Tue Roya Doctor 

Serrine: The courtyard of the palace. 

At Ruse: DEuiGcut is seated on a bench 
upstage, sewing on the patchwork 
quilt. Emmy is playing hopscotch at 
left. 

Emity (Jumping on one foot): One- 
jump! Two-jump! Three — 

Nastina (Striding in from right): 
Emily, what are you doing? 

Emity (Still jumping): Sh-h, Nastina, 
don’t bother me. I’m playing hop- 
scotch and I’m in Sky Blue Heaven. 

NastTIna: Ha! A wicked fairy like you 
in Sky Blue Heaven. That’s very 
funny. 

Emity (Stops jumping and turns to 
NastTINa indignantly): You’re a fine 
one to talk about being wicked. 
You’re the one who stole Princess 
Delight from this very castle. 

De.ieut (Looking up): And broke my 
poor father’s heart. 

Emiy: And you’re the one who’s made 
her sew on that patchwork quilt 
for thirteen years till her poor eyes 
are red and aching. 

Nastina (Screeching and stamping 
foot): How dare you! (Rushes towards 


her) I won’t stand for your impvu- 
dence. (Enter Prince Martin from 
right.) 

Emity: Leave me alone. 

Prince Martin: Ladies, ladies, please! 

Emity: We’re not ladies. We're 
wicked fairies or witches or hob- 
goblins or whichever you like best. 

Prince Martin: I don’t like any of 
those things at all, thank you. 

De.ieut (Laughing): Good for you. 

Emity (Looking closely at Prince 
Martin): I’ve seen you somewhere 
before. 

Prince Martin: Why gracious me, 
it’s Emily. Emily, the naughty 
fairy. And don’t tell me that’s 
Nastina. 

Nastina: Well, if it isn’t Prince 
Martin. What are you doing so far 
from home? 

PrincE Martin (Looking around): 
Isn’t this the palace of King Robert? 

Emity: Yes. Have you come to see 
him? 

Prince Martin: I’ve come to offer 
him my help. My father is a friend 
of his. Many years ago, when he 
heard that the king’s daughter, 
Princess Delight, had been stolen 
from the castle, he promised that 
when I grew up he would send me off 
to find her. 

Emity: Well, you won’t have far to 
look. (Walks over to Deticut) This 
is the Princess Delight right here. 
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Otherwise known as the Patchwork 

Princess. 

Prince Martin (Bowing): Enchanted, 
Your Highness. 

Emir: That’s right, she is enchanted. 
Nastina put her under an enchant- 
ment when she was only five. 

De.icutT: She took me away from the 
castle and made me wander all over 
the earth with her, looking for pieces 
for this patchwork quilt. 

Emity: And I wandered with them. 
My poor feet! 

Prince Martin: That’s what you get 
for helping Nastina, Emily. She’s 
such a wicked old thing. 

Nastina (Screaming): I won’t stay 
here to be insulted! (Goes over and 
shakes Devicur) And as for you, 
Miss Princess, you’d better have that 
quilt, finished when I come back or 
I'll whisk you away to the North 
Pole and you’ll never see your father 
again. 

De.icat: I have only two pieces left 
to sew in. Please give them to me. 

NasTina: Get them yourself. They 
must be very special because I want 
this quilt to be the best in the world. 
It will warm my bones when I get 
old. 

Emity: When she gets old! She’s a 
hundred and two now if she’s a day. 

Nastina (Swings at Emmy. Eminy 
ducks): Keep quiet, Impudence. (To 
DELIGHT in sugary sweet tones.) You 
want me to break the enchantment 
so you can go back to the castle 
again, don’t you, my dear? 

De.icut: Oh yes, yes. 

Nastina (Shouting): Then get me the 

satin handkerchief of Countess 

Crunch. 





DeE.icut (Jumping up): Nastina! I 
can’t. She never gives anything 
away. 

Nastina: And the scarf of Mayor 
Laughingstock. And be quick about 
it. Or remember — off to the North 
Pole! (Laughs wickedly and evits. 
DELIGHT sits down on bench again 
and starts crying) 

Prince Martin: Don’t cry, Princess 
Delight. When I see your father, 
I’ll tell him you’re here. 

De.icut (Shaking head): It won’t do 
any good. Hundreds of girls have 
come to the castle and said they 
were the princess. But my father 
says he will know the real princess, 
even though he hasn’t seen her in 
thirteen years, because she will 
know the special lullaby he made up 
for her. (Sighs) He used to sing it to 
me every night. 

Emity: But Nastina made Delight for- 
get the lullaby. That’s the enchant- 
ment. (Roryat Doctor enters from 
left.) 

De uieut: Look, it’s the Royal Doctor. 
Oh, Doctor, how is the king today? 

Doctor (Sighing): Poorly. Very 
poorly. 

Prince Martin: Is he sick? 

Doctor: He has a broken heart, young 
man. A broléen heart, I’ve done 
everything I ‘can. I’ve given him 
cheer-up pills and be-happy pills 
and smile pills. I’ve given him min- 
erals, vitamins, bicarbonate and 
cough drops. And every one in the 
country has sent him get-well cards. 

Prince Martin: Nothing helps? 

Doctor: Nothing. He misses his little 

daughter more and more every day. 

(Shakes his head and starts towards 





exit) Ah me, I fear we may be with- 

out a king tomorrow. (Ezits) 

De.icut: My poor papa will die of a 
broken heart. Oh, if only I could re- 
member the lullaby. Then he would 
know I’m me. 

Prince Martin: If the only way to 
break the enchantment is to get 
those pieces, I’ll get them for you, 
Your Highness. 

DexicutT: But you can’t. 
mean your life. 

Emity: Mayor Laughingstock has a 
frightful temper. 

De.icut: And Countess Crunch is 
almost as mean as Nastina. 

PrRINcE Martin: They can’t frighten 
me. 

De.icut: You’re so brave! 

Emity (Shaking head): It’s risky, 
Prince Martin. Very risky. 

Prince Martin: I'll find a way. 
There’s no point in my being a 
prince at all if I’m not braver and 
smarter than a mere countess or 
mayor. 

Eminy: The countess will be coming by 
here any minute now. You’d better 
think fast. 

Prince Martin: I'll need your help, 
Emily. 

Emity: Oh I don’t know. I’m sup- 
posed to berhelping Nastina. After 
all, I am a wicked fairy. 

Prince Martin: Emily, if you go on 

helping Nastina, you’ll become just 

like her. And you know how bad 


It might 


she is. 

Emity: Oh my yes. She’s so bad she 
was expelled from the Wicked Fairies 
Club. 

De.icut: That’s why she has to have 
this patchwork quilt to warm her 
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bones when she gets old. She hasn’t 

a friend in the world to warm her 

heart. 

Emity: Hmm, I guess you’re right. 
I’ll help you Prince Martin. 

Prince Martin: Quick, the countess is 
coming. Start crying, Delight. 
(Detiaut begins to cry.) Emily, all 
you have to do is disagree with every- 
thing I say. Understand? 

Emity: Oh, that will be easy. I’ve 
been disagreeing with Nastina for 
years. (Enter Countess CRUNCH) 

Prince Martin (Talking very loudly): 
I don’t care what you say. I know 
we can get help from the countess. 

Emity: We cannot. The only person 
the countess every helped was her- 
self to a fourth piece of pie. 

Prince Martin: No, no, you’re all 
wrong. 

Countess Cruncu: Ahem. I beg your 
pardon! 

Prince Martin (Talks to her over his 
shoulder): Just a moment, Madam. 
My friend here doesn’t understand 
what a fine person Countess Crunch 
is. 

Countess Cruncu: But — 

Prince Martin: Just a moment. 
(Turns back to Emtty) Emily, when 
the countess sees poor Delight cry- 
ing, she’ll be grief-stricken. Isn’t it 
true that she has a very tender 
heart? 

Emity: No. 

Prince Martin: And that she can’t 
bear to see anyone suffer? 

Countess Cruncu: Here now, young 
man — 

Prince Martin: One moment please, 

Madam. Yes Emily, as I was saying, 

isn’t it true that everyone says 
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“The Countess can be counted on.” 
Countess CruncH: Gracious, can he 
mean me? 
Prince Martin: Isn’t it a fact that 


everyone thinks that Countess 
Crunch is very generous? 
Eminy: No. 


Prince Martin: So don’t cry, Delight. 
Since you want it so badly, the 
countess will most likely be glad to 
give you her satin handkerchief. 

CounTEss CruNncH: Young man — 

PrincE Martin (Turning to her and 
bowing): Oh, pardon me, Madam. 
Sorry to keep you waiting. Did you 
want to say something? 

Countess Cruncu: I just wanted to 
say that I am the Countess Crunch. 

Prince Martin: Not really. 

Emity: My goodness! 

Countess Cruncu: I wouldn’t want 
you to think I’d been eavesdrop- 
ping — 

Prince Martin: Goodness, no. 

Emity: Never. 

Countess Cruncu: But I did hear 
you say that this sweet child here 
wants one of my satin handkerchiefs. 
(Goes over to Deticut) Here you 
are, my girl. 

De.icut: Oh, thank you. 

Emity: Are you sure you're the 
Countess Crunch? 

Prince Martin: Certainly she is. 
Can’t you tell by her lovely, charm- 
ing manner? 

Emity: No, er—that is—I guess 
so — er — 

Countess Crunca (Walking off dream- 
ily): The countess can be counted on. 
The countess can be — (Fades off. 
All burst out laughing.) 

Emity: Well, I never! You are smart, 
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Prince Martin. The countess is sup- 
posed to be the stingiest person in the 
country. 

Prince Martin: Oh, she probably 
never tried giving anything away 
before. Now that she’s found out it 
feels nice, she may become very 
generous. 

De uicut: And you got the satin hand- 
kerchief for me, I’m going to sew it 
in right away. (She may hide handker- 
chief in sewing basket as she bends 
over quilt and pretends to sew.) 

Emity: You still have to get the scarf 
of Mayor Laughingstock. 

Prince Martin: I know. I’ll have to 
think of something. 

Emity: Prince Martin, why tire your- 
self out thinking? When Mayor 
Laughingstock comes by, why not 
sneak up behind him like this, 
(Tiptoes up behind Prince Martin) 
and — (Reaches out towards his neck 
with her hand) snatch it! 

De.icat: Oh Emily, how can you say 
that after all I’ve tried to teach you. 
That’s stealing. 

Eminy (Hanging head): I’m sorry. It’s 
just that old habit of mine of being 
bad. (Loud whisper to Prince Mar- 
TIN) But it would be safer than ask- 
ing for it. 

Prince Martin: No, I can’t steal it. 
Let’s see, what shall I do? 

Deuieat: Oh, hurry. Think of some- 
thing. Here comes Mayor Laughing- 


stock. (Enter Mayor LAvUGHING- 
STOCK) 

PrINcE Martin: Er .. . if you please, 
Your Honor. 


Mayor Lavuauinestock (Yelling): 
How dare you speak to me? 
Prince Martin: Well, I only wanted— 











Mayor Lavuauineastock: Nobody is 
allowed to speak to me unless I say 
he may. (Grabs Prince Martin by 
the arm.) This means your life. Come 
to the execution block. (Starts pulling 
PrincE Martin towards exit.) 

De .ieut: Oh, Prince Martin, do some- 
thing! 

Em1zy: Stall for time. 

Prince Martin: Your Honor, wait, 
wait. You can’t execute me without 
making a proclamation. 

Mayor LauGuinestock (Stopping): 
What was that? A proclamation? 
Prince Martin (Eagerly): Yes, yes. 
You must make a public proclama- 

tion. 

Deuiant: You really must. 

Mayor Laveninestock: And you 
mean you'll all listen to me? 

Prince Martin: Of course. 

Mayor Laueuinestock: My boy, I'll 
tell you a secret. Ever since I’ve 
been mayor, I’ve wanted to make a 
public proclamation and nobody 
would ever listen to me. 

Emity: Nobody? 

Mayor Lavuauinestock: Nobody. 

Prince Martin: Oh we'll listen. Here, 
get up on this bench. (Leads Mayor 
to bench) 

Mayor LavuaGuinestock (Getting up 
on bench): Oh, this is wonderful. 
Now what shall I say? 

Emity (Whispering loudly): I hope he 
makes it short. I hate speeches. 

Deuicut: Shh. He’s beginning. 

Mayor LauaGuinestock (Gesturing): 
As Mayor of this great city, I wish 
to publicly proclaim that — blah — 
blah — blah (Goes on muttering and 
gesturing quietly in background while 
others talk) 
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Deuient: Oh, Prince Martin, now 
you'll be executed, all because of 
me. I think I’m going to cry. 

Emity (Sniffing): It’s very sad. I 
think my wicked heart is breaking. 

Mayor Lavueuinestock (Louder): 
And so — blah — blah — blah — 
(Voice fades lower again.) 

Prince Martin: Maybe I’ll be able to 
think of something. After all, I was 
the smartest pupil in the Royal 
School. 

Emity: Pardon me, Your Highness, if 
I remember a-right, you were the 
only pupil. 

Prince Martin: True, true. 

Mayor LauGuinestock (Voice rising 
again): And — blah — blah — blah 
— the end. (Gets down from bench as 
all clap) 

Prince Martin: Wonderful speech, 
Your Honor. 

Mayor Lavuauinstock: Thank you. 
Now, come along. (T7'akes the PRINCE 
by arm.) 

De.ieut: Oh, don’t let him execute 
you. 

Prince Martin: Er — Your Honor, 
I’ve just thought of something. 

Mayor LauGuinestock: What? 

Prince Martin: Well, since this is 
your first public speech, it really is 
something for me to remember. I 
can tell people I heard the first pub- 
lic proclamation of Mayor Laugh- 
ingstock. 

Mayor Lavueuinestock: That’s true. 
That would sound very nice. 

Prince Martin: Well, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, I don’t think I'll 
be able to remember it very long if 
you cut off my head. 

Mayor Lavueuinestock: You don’t? 
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Prince Martin (Firmly): No, sir. 
Would you consider letting me live? 

Mayor Lauauinestock (Letting go of 
PrincE Marrtin’s arm): I’m really 
not @ mean man. 

De.icut: You aren’t? 

Mayor Laueuinestock: No. It’s just 
that nobody listening to my speeches 
did annoy me so. But you say you'll 
remember my speech? 

Prince Martin: I couldn’t forget it. 
Of course, if you’d like to give me 
some little remembrance — like that 
scarf you’re wearing. 

Mayor LauGuinestock: This scarf? 

Prince Martin: Yes, as a sort of 
souvenir. The scarf worn by Mayor 
Laughingstock when he made his 
first public proclamation. What an 
honor that would be! (Sighs in ez- 
aggerated way) 

Mayor Laueuinastock (Taking off 
scarf): Here you are, my boy. Toa 
fine listener, from Mayor Laughing- 
stock. 

Prince Martin: Oh, thank you, Your 
Honor. 

Mayor Laveninestock: Goodbye all. 
(Exits) 

Prince Martin (Hands scarf to Dr- 
LIGHT): Here, Your Highness. 

De.icuT: Quick, Emily, help me sew 
it in. Nastina will be back any min- 
ute. (Emity and Detienut bend over 
quilt and make a great show of cutting 
and sewing. They hide scarf in sewing 
basket.) 

Prince Martin (Looking out): Hurry, 
Nastina’s coming back. (DELIGHT 
and Emity sew furiously. Enter 
NASTINA) 

Emity (Bites off thread with her teeth): 
It’s done! 
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De.iGcut (Gets up and dances around): 
The patchwork quilt is finished. 

NastINA (Looking at it): So it is. And 
about time. 

Deuicut (Holding head with hands): 
Oh, something is happening to my 
head. It feels funny. 

Emixy: Does it feel wheezy? 

De.icut: Yes. 

Emity: And sneezy and dizzy? 

De.icut: Yes. Just like that. 

Emity: The enchantment must be 
breaking now that you finished the 


quilt. 

Prince Martin: Do you remember the 
lullaby? 

De.icat: I think — I think I do — 
yes, yes, I do! 


Emixy: Oh, what is it? 

De.icut (Sings or recites): 
Stars are out, the moon doth beam, 
Sleep, little princess. 
Night will bring a lovely dream, 
Sleep, little princess. 


When the morning sun doth rise, 
Wake, little princess, 

Open up your sleepy eyes, 
Wake! my princess dear. 

Prince Martin: Wonderful, Your 
Highness. Let's hurry inside the 
castle. When your father hears the 
special lullaby, he’ll know that you 
are the true princess. 

Deuicut: Prince Martin, my father 
will reward you for breaking the 
enchantment. Maybe he will give 
you a bag of gold. 

Prince Martin: Princess, the only re- 
ward I will ask will be to come and 
see you every day. 

Emity: Goodbye, my little Patchwork 
Princess. I’ll never forget you. 





De.icut: Dear Emily, don’t leave me. 
Stay here and become a good fairy. 

Nastina: Don’t you dare! 

Emity: Well — I don’t know. 

PrincE Martin: Come, Princess, we 
must hurry to your father. We'll be 
seeing you, Emily. (Ezit PRINCE 


MaRrTIN and DELIGHT) 
Nastina (Picking up patchwork quilt): 


Come along, Emily. We'll find 
someone else to enchant. (Starts 
towards exit at right) 

Emity (Watches Nastina for a minute, 
then runs towards opposite exit, call- 
ing): Princess Delight! Princess 
Delight! Wait for me! 


THE END 


Brave Little Indian Brave 


by Rose M. Holler 


Characters 
TaMEROD, Chief of the Crow tribe 
Opesa, the grandmother 
FLEETFOOT, Jamerod’s son 
BravE Fox, Tamerod’s nephew 
TALKING Boy 
SMALL Moose 
LitTLeE WHITE STAR 
THE BLackFoot, an intruder 
ScENE 1 

Time: Early summer, 1850. 

SetrinG: Outside Tamerod’s teepee at 
the Crow camping place. 

At Rise: TameErop is seated cross- 
legged outside his teepee. He is putting 
the finishing touches to a large bow 
with a knife. Some arrows are on the 
ground beside him. OpeEsa is stirring 
the contents of a pot hung over the fire. 

TameERopD (Looking up): It is quiet in 
the camp today. Where have all the 
young braves gone? 

Opesa: Today they hold the shooting 
contest. All day they have been in 
the forest. (She pauses, adds herb 
seasoning to the pot from a wooden 
dish, leans over to sniff the fragrance.) 
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This is the third and last test of skill. 
Only two braves are left to struggle 
for the great prize you have chosen 
for the winner, Tamerod, my son. 

TaMERopD (Rising slowly, goes to stand 
near the old woman): My son, Fleet- 
foot is one of the skillful ones who 
remain in the last contest? 

Opesa (Nodding and stirring): Yes. 
The other is your nephew, Brave 
Fox. I am proud of my two grand- 
sons. Brave Fox follows in the foot- 
steps of his father, who died bravely 
in battle. 

TameErop (Staring into fire): Yes, my 
brother was a great warrior. I have 
tried to teach Brave Fox everything 
I have taught my son, Fleetfoot. 

Opesa: The Great Spirit granted you 
success. No brave in the camp could 
wrestle as well as Brave Fox, so he 
was declared the winner of the first 
test. Next, the swimming race was 
held. 

TAMEROD (Glancing up sharply): Fleet- 
foot won that? 

Opesa: Yes. But I am puzzled. No 
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one can excel the speed of Fleetfoot, 
in a foot race, for he is well-named. 
The swimming speed of both braves 
is almost equal. But, the swimming 
contest yesterday was not an equal 
race. (She shakes her head.) Brave 
Fox did not swim at all well. Fleet- 
foot won with ease. I have seen 
Brave Fox swim like a fish, too. 

TAMEROD: Perhaps my nephew was 
not wise, and over-loaded his stom- 
ach. 

Opesa: Yes. That is folly, for the Evil 
Spirit attacks here. (Rubs stomach) 
But, it is not like my grandson to act 
so unwisely. He desires, very much, 
to win the prize—to go with the old- 
er warriors on the buffalo hunt to- 
morrow. (She stirs again.) 

TaMEROD: I have added to the prize. 
(He goes back to tent, picks up bow and 
arrows for OprEsa’s inspection.) This 
bow is powerful, and these sharp- 
pointed arrows will pierce the tough- 
est buffalo hide. 

Oprsa: It is fine work. (She touches it 
briefly.) 

TamEropD: So — the prize is to go to 
either my son or nephew. (He walks 
to right side, raises bow, tests it.) 
Soon, we shall know who is the great- 
est hunter, eh? 

Opesa: Each boy has won a contest. 
Whoever shall make the best catch 
today, will be the winner. 

TaMEROD: What about the foot-race, 
at which my son excels? 


| Opesa: They choose the three things in 


which all were most equal. Fleetfoot 
can run like a deer, so that test was 
left until the last, to be used only if 
one of the other three were declared 
a tie match. 


TaMEROD: I hear voices! Behold the 
return of the hunters! (There is the 
sound of babbling voices offstage, com- 
ing closer until the boys come onstage, 
carrying bows, arrows and small bur- 
lap bags of game. Arguing as they 
enter, they do not see the chief, who 
steps back a litile into the shadow to 
remain unobserved while they quarrel.) 

FLEETFOoOT (Loudly): But the rabbit is 
more difficult to shoot and you know 
it, Talking Boy. 

TALKING Boy: Yes it is. Only you 
didn’t really shoot it, Fleetfoot. 

FLeEtTFooT: It has a hole in its head. 
I guess that is proof enough. 

TALKING Boy: It proves nothing. You 
could have put an arrow through it, 
after trapping it. 

Sma.tt Mooss: That old rabbit looks 
queer to me. Let us see it, Fleetfoot. 

FLEETFOoT: There’s nothing odd about 
a rabbit that is shot through the 
head. 

BravE Fox: We will let my grand- 
mother decide who has won. 

Opesa (Hands on her hips): Silence, 
young braves! Were you not taught 
to be quiet and not fight in camp! 
What is there to quarrel about? 
What is there to decide? The one 
who has shot the most game — wins. 

TALKING Boy: Brave Fox won! 

Sma.t Mooss: Yes, Brave Fox won! 

F.Leetroor: J won! 

Opesa: Hand me your killings, Brave 
Fox. (The boy hands her the bag, 
which she reaches into, and without 
necessarily displaying the contents, 
counts them aloud.) One-two-three- 
four blackbirds! One lark! That is 
good! (Turning) Now — Fleetfoot. 
(Reaches out and takes bag. Counts 








again) One-two-three-four black- 
birds! And — one — why what is 
this? A rabbit! (She holds aloft a 
brown furry object, covered with sticky 
burrs.) 

FLeetroot: Of course it’s a rabbit, 
Grandmother. I shot it through the 
head. See the hole. (He gestures.) I 
think a rabbit should count for more 
than a lark, because it is harder to 
shoot. 

TALKING Boy (Sneering): He trapped 
the rabbit first, with sharp pointed 
burrs, and when it could no longer 
move its feet, he killed it. 

Sma Moose: He must have gathered 
the burrs last night, and scattered 
them in the rabbit’s path, down by 
the river. 

TALKING Boy: Yes. Then, the rabbit 
scurries through the stickers, and 
gets all tangled up in them, until it 
cannot move. 

Opesa: This is possible? 

TALKING Boy: Yes. All the boys trap 
rabbits that way or with a noose of 
twisted horse-hair tied to the limb of 
a tree. That way the bunny hangs 
itself. 

Opesa: Did any of you see Fleetfoot 
trap — or — shoot the rabbit? 

SmaLt Moose: No. We separated for 
a while, and when we met again, he 
had it. (As he speaks, he moves close 
to the furry game, peering at it) See! 
(Triumphantly) There are patches of 
skin torn from its legs, where some- 
one (He looks at FLEETFOOT accus- 
ingly) tried to pull some of the burrs 
loose. 

F.Leetroor: Listen here, lots of rabbits 
go in the stickers all by themselves 
and get full of them. The forest is 


full of them. They grow there! 

TALKING Boy: But not so many grow 
in one place. They have to be gath- 
ered! 

FLeEetroor: Your tongue moves freely 
like that of the magpie. You talk too 
much and say nothing. (The two boys 
move toward one another belligerently.) 

TaMEROD (Stepping forward quickly): 
Have I not taught you to be fair and 
honest, as well as brave and skilled? 
You are most silent, Brave Fox. 
What have you to say? 

BravE Fox: I say, let Fleetfoot be 
proclaimed the winner. (Although the 
other boys frown and glance quickly at 
one another, they are reluctant to mur- 
mur their dissent in the presence of the 
chief.) 

FireetTroot: That is a wise decision. 
(He walks over to teepee and puts his 
bows and arrows inside. TAMEROD 
turns to look closely at the rabbit. He 
and Oprsa exchange a long look, and 
shake their heads.) 

Opgesa: Did not each boy shoot the 
same number of game? 

TameErop: Yes. That is so. Let this 
test be called a tie, with Fleetfoot 
and Brave Fox sharing the honors 
equally. 

F.Leetroot (Emerging from tent, comes 
to stand beside his father): Then, we 
will have the foot-race tomorrow? 

Tamerop (Turns to his son, puts his 
hand on his shoulder, facing him): 
Would you, Fleetfoot, the only son 
of Tamerod, Chief of the Tribe, think 
it right and fair, if I were now to de- 
clare you— the winner? (The boy 
hangs his head a trifle, unable to meet 
the eyes of his father.) Yes, there will 
be a foot-race tomorrow. The winner 
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of it will be a lad full of endurance 
and skill like the eagle. He will grow 
up to be a mighty warrior, wise and 
brave. Of this, my son, I am sure! 
(He turns from F.LEEtroor, and the 
other boys are attracted by the splendid 
bow and arrow in their chief’s hand. 
They crowd closer to look.) This, too, 
goes along with the winner when he 
goes to hunt buffalo. I have made 
them myself. 

TALKING Boy: What a bow! 

Smautu Moose: What sharp arrows! 

Brave Fox: What an honor it would 
be to use them! (FLEErroor silently 
comes close to stroke the smooth wood 
of the bow. OpEsa gathers the two bags 
of game and goes to the tent.) 

Opesa: These birds will make fine sup- 
per for warriors after the buffalo 
hunt! 

TakinG Boy: I wish I had a chance to 
win. I shot only three birds today. 

SmaLL Mooss: I got only two. 

TALKING Boy: Well, come on, Small 
Moose, we must get back to our 
lodge. (The boys pick up their bags of 
game. TAMEROD walks to far stage to 
stand, silent, gazing into space. ODESA 
comes back to stirring the supper.) 

Smatt Moose: We'll be back tomor- 
row at daybreak to see the race. 
(As they walk to left exit he adds, in an 
undertone to his friend) Although we 
already know who will be the winner. 

Tatkinc Boy (Undertone, also): If 
only Brave Fox had won that swim- 
ming race. I cannot figure out why 
he could not swim well yesterday. 

Smatt Moose: Nor I! (They exit, wav- 
tng a farewell. Tammrop places the 
bow and arrows beside the teepee, and 
starts for the opposite side of the stage, 


striding with purpose. OpDESA comes 
out of teepee and calls to him. BRAVE 
Fox sits down upon fallen log.) 

Opesa: Tamerod, there will be supper 
of wild rice, berries and fruit, now. 

TAMEROD (J'urning): I go to prepare 
for the buffalo ceremony tonight. 
The whole village must pray and 
offer sacrifice so we will have luck 
and shoot many buffalo on the hunt, 
tomorrow. A long, hard winter lies 
ahead, and we will have need of 
much dried venison and hides. I will 
return soon. 

FLeEtFoot: I would like to go with 
you, Father. 

TaMEROD (Frowning): You should stay 
and rest, so you may keep a good 
watch over the ponies tonight, while 
all the warriors attend the ceremony. 
We are in Blackfoot territory, and 
they are the enemies of the Crow 
tribe. But — (Hesitates) come along, 
son. (Boy hurries forward.) Brave 
Fox? 

BRAVE Fox (Seated on log before the 
fire, starts, turns): What? Oh, I will 
stay here with my grandmother. 
(TamMeRoD and F.eerroor ezit. 
OpEsA goes back to her stirring. 
Brave Fox removes the quiver of 
arrows from his shoulder, and takes 
them into tent. Litrte Wuire Star 
enters from the left, carrying a small 
object carefully.) 

Opesa (Glancing up): Greetings, Little 
White Star. 

LitrLe WuireE Star (Looking all about 
the camp): Greetings! Oh! Hello, 
Brave Fox! (He steps out of the teepee, 
and the girl walks quickly toward him.) 
I have brought you a small gift. 
(She holds out her cupped hand.) 





BRAVE Fox: Why — it is the soft heart 
of a buffalo cow! (He stares at it wide- 
eyed, then lifts it reverently from the 
girl’s hands) This is a prized good- 
luck omen. I have never had one of 
my own. 

Litre Waite Star (Smiling happily): 
It has been a treasure of mine for 
many moons, given to me by my tall 
warrior brother. I want you to have 
it. 

Brave Fox: Look, Grandmother. (He 
holds it out, and the old woman nods 
and smiles at the boy and the girl.) 

OpeEsa: It is a good luck omen that 
seldom fails. 

LirrLeE Wuire Star: You will have 
need of much luck to win the foot- 
race with Fleetfoot, tomorrow. He 


is the fastest runner in the camp. I 
heard about the shooting match from 


Talking Boy and Small Moose. I 
met them on the trail. I am glad 
Tamerod, the Chief, in his great 
wisdom, called it a match of equal 
skill. (They turn, and sit down on the 
log, facing the fire. ODESA goes into 
the tent, and the girl watches her exit, 
then leans toward Brave Fox and 
speaks in a low tone.) 

LirrteE Waite Star: Your cousin, 
Fleetfoot, is a liar and a cheat. 

Brave Fox (Drawing back, shocked, 
glances quickly over his shoulder at 
the tent): Do not speak so! My 
grandmother may hear you. It isa 
great dishonor for an Indian brave 
to be called these names! 

Litre WuirteE Star: But, it is true 
and you know it! 

Brave Fox: I know nothing. (Stares 
coldly, straight ahead) 

LirrLe Wuire Srar: Fleetfoot shot his 


arrow through a helpless rabbit that 
he trapped with sharp-pointed burrs. 
He also cheated in the swimming 
race! (OpEsa, coming from tent, witl. 
wooden bowls in hand, pauses to 
listen.) 

BrAvE Fox: Fleetfoot won the race, 
that you and all the others saw with 
your own eyes. I could not beat him. 
(He speaks coldly.) 

LitrLe Wuire Star: That is true, al- 
though you are the better swimmer. 
But I know why you could not swim 
like a beaver yesterday. (The boy 
stares at her, silently.) You drank too 
much water, just before the race, 
Brave Fox! 

BravE Fox: Well, then, was it not my 
own fault that I lost? 

LitrLeE Wuite Srar: No! Because 
Fleetfoot put the herb of fire into 
your dish of food, and this caused 
your tongue and throat and stomach 
to burn, and cry out for water. 

Brave Fox (Wonderingly): How do 
you know all this? 

Lirrte Wuire Srar (Triumphanily): 
You do not deny it? You cannot! 
For I saw you running down to the 
brook, holding your neck, and 
breathing through your mouth like a 
fish. I thought an Evil Spirit was 
after you, until I saw you lie in the 
mud and drink great mouthfuls of 
water, as if you would never stop. 
(While she speaks, the boy’s hand 
creeps up to his throat, and he swal- 
lows hard, as if he were re-living the 
experience.) I, too, know that burn- 
ing taste that only water can stop. 
My older brother once put some fire 
herb on my berries, and I ate a great 
mouthful before I knew it. But, I did 





not have to swim a race afterward, 
with my stomach swollen with 
quantities of water. 

Brave Fox (Rising to stand stiffly 
erect): Please say no more about this 
to anyone, Little White Star. The 
race is over and Fleetfoot won it. 

Litre Wuire Star: But, it was not 
fair! I know how much you would 
like to be the honored brave to go 
with the warriors on the buffalo 
hunt tomorrow — and to shoot with 
the fine bow and arrows the chief 
has made for the winner! 

Brave Fox: I may yet win! 

LitrLeE Ware Star (Sarcastically): 
Not even a deer can outrun Fleet- 
foot. That is the one thing he does 
well. But, you can wrestle, and swim 
and hunt better than he! You de- 
serve to win, Brave Fox. If your 
uncle, the Chief Tamerod, knew how 
his son tricked you in the contests, he 
would not like it. (She rises, puts her 
hand on the boy’s arm.) 

Brave Fox: My uncle is a fine man. 
He took me into his lodge, and 
treated me like a son, since my 
father was killed in battle, and my 
mother died of sorrow. I would not 
like to cause him sorrow or grief. I 
would rather lose the contest than 
hurt him. (Opgsa shakes her head, 
and comes noisily forward, to take her 
place, once more, stirring the pot. 
LittLe Waite Star drops her hand, 
startled.) 

Oprsa: Go, Brave Fox, and call your 
uncle and cousin for supper, at once. 

Litrte Waite Star: I must go for 
supper, too. I will walk down the 
trail with you. (Exit together.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

TiME: A few hours later. 

Serrine: A clearing in the forest. The 
lights are dim, and there is the muted 
sound of drums in the distance. 

At Rise: FLeerroot and Brave Fox 
are seated on a log before the fire at 
center. 

F.Leetroor: The beating of the drums 
is making me sleepy. (He yawns and 
stretches.) I could take a nap. The 
warriors will not return from the 
buffalo ceremony for a long time. 

Brave Fox (Earnestly): We must not 
sleep, Fleetfoot. You know we have 
been taught to keep a careful watch 
over the ponies, always. 

FLreetroot: The ponies are grazing 
quietly on the hillside. (Yawns) 

Brave Fox: Yes, but I am uneasy. (He 
rises, walks to rear, gazes to the right, 
offstage.) The ponies seem a little 
restless, They move and stamp 
about more than usual. 

FLEEtTFooT: The beating of the drums 
makes them nervous. 

BravE Fox (Comes back to stand before 
the fire): Did you not hear the talk 
about the council fire before supper? 
It is said that one of our Wolf Scouts 
saw a smoke sign, far to the north, 
that may be a war party of Black- 
feet. 

FLEETFOOT: Tamerod, my father, knew 
that this was Blackfoot territory, 
when he lead us here. It is also good 
buffalo hunting grounds. It is full of 
herds from the Ansoinhoine River to 
the Upper Missouri. If the Black- 
feet want to fight (Yawns) our Crow 
tribe has many brave warriors. Any- 
way, I heard my father say that we 
move south tomorrow, for many 
buffalo were sighted there. 





BRAVE Fox: Yes. My father was brave 
and wore many eagle feathers. But— 
(He sighs, bows his head, sadly) he 
fell in battle. I hate war! (While 
they are speaking, a BLACKFOOT 
makes a silent appearance from the 
left, in the far background. He steals 
all the way across the stage. As he is 
about to extt, he steps upon a stick, 
which snaps loudly. He disappears. 
The two boys spring to their feet and 
turn.) What was that! 

FLEETFooT: | see nothing. It was just 
a small night animal creeping about. 
(Brave Fox walks about slowly. 
FLeetroor sinks back upon the log, 
yawning again.) 

Brave Fox: Grandmother taught me 
always to look closely at everything 
I see! (Brave Fox scans the ground 
but does not find the snapped stick. He 
looks offstage right, toward the grazing 
ground.) 

Fieetroor: Are the horses all right? 

Brave Fox: They still move about. 
And there are many wide tree trunks 
to conceal an intruder. I had best 
take a walk around the herd. 

FLeetFoot: Maybe it was a cinnamon 
bear who smelled the food Grand- 
mother packed for us. (While he 
speaks, he opens knapsack, and eats 
from it.) 

Brave Fox: Grandmother always said, 
“Take a second look at everything 
you see.” (FLEETFOoT puts aside the 
knapsack of food, slips off the log, 
yawns and rests his head against the 
log and closes his eyes, while BRAVE 
Fox examines the ground again, 
going to the spot where the snapped 
stick lies.) What is this? (He picks up 
stick.) This stick is too heavy to have 


snapped under the foot of a small 
animal. (He drops to his knees) A 
moccasin footprint! (He murmurs to 
himself.) Grandmother taught me to 
tell the difference in moccasin prints. 
(He leans close to ground, and feels 
imprint with his hands.) Yes! (Tri- 
umphanily) It is not the same as a 
Crow moccasin! Fleetfoot — look 
here — (He rises and turns toward 
the sleeping cousin, and stops short. 
While he was finding the footprint, the 
Biackroot made his appearance 
from the right, crept to the fire, past 
sleeping FLEEetFoot, to pick up the 
knapsack of food, which he holds, and 
is about to creep away.) Stop! (With 
one swift motion, he fits an arrow to 
his bow, and raises it, pointing di- 
rectly at the heart of the intruder.) Who 
are you? (Brave Fox comes closer 
to the unarmed boy.) You are a Black- 
foot — come to steal our horses! 
It is your moccasin print I have 
found! 

Buackroor: I want only some food 
and one pony to get back to my 
tribe. 

Brave Fox: You are afoot? How did 
you get here? 

Buackroor (Sullenly): I became sepa- 
rated from a small scouting party, 
and my pony fell into a ravine and 
was killed. I have been alone in the 
woods many days. I am sick of roots 
and berries, and I am foot-sore. 

Brave Fox: If you are a Blackfoot, 
you speak with a forked tongue. 

Biacxkroor: Give me food, and a horse. 
I will go away quickly. 

Brave Fox (Derision in voice): You 
would go quickly back to your 
tribe — yes! And then, you would 





lead them to our camp, and they 
would attack us! No, Blackfoot, 
you may have the cooked wild rice 
which you hold. But, you are my 
captive. I must take you to the 
village to Tamerod — and — (While 
they speak, FLrEtFoot, who is a little 
distance from them, slowly awakens, 
and BRAVE Fox glances in his direc- 
tion for a moment and the BLACKFOOT 
draws a knife from his belt and leaps 
at Brave Fox. They struggle for a 
brief while, amid grunts and groans. 
The Buackroot knifes Brave Fox 
in the leg, jumps up, and exits, while 
FLEETFOOT is getting to his feet.) 

FLeetroot: Brave Fox, are you hurt? 
(He leaps over log and helps his cousin 
to his feet.) What happened? 

BravE Fox: It was a stray Blackfoot, 
trying to steal a pony. I must stop 
him. He will go back to his tribe 
and there will be a war and much 
killing. (Offstage there is the sound of 
horses hoofs, running.) There he 
goes. He has taken a horse. (He 
starts to run, and he limps slightly.) 

FLeeTFooT (Remorsefully): If I had 
not been asleep, we might have cap- 
tured him together. (He stays his 
cousin, by putting out his hand.) Are 
you hurt? 

BravVE Fox: Just a scratch. He had a 
knife concealed in his belt. I must go 
quickly. Are you coming, Fleetfoot? 

FLEETFOOT: It is no use. (He hangs hts 
head and sighs.) I cannot ride as well 
or as swiftly as you, Brave Fox. 
Neither can I swim or wrestle or 
hunt with as much skill as you. You 
should have been the son of the 
chief, not I! I did so want him to be 
proud of me — but — 


BravE Fox: There is no time now to 
talk of these things. I must go or he 
will get away, and there will be a 
war instead of a buffalo hunt. It is 
true, I go quicker alone. Stay here, 
Fleetfoot, and guard the horses, un- 
til the warriors come back. 

FLEeEtrFoor: You think it may be a cun- 
ning trick to lure us both away and 
leave the horses unguarded? You 
think, (He glances quickly around) 
there may be more of these Black- 
feet around? 

Brave Fox: We cannot take any 
chances. You stay, Fleetfoot. I will 
go. May the Great Spirit guide me. 
(BravE Fox ezits running, and 
FLEETFOoT sinks down upon the log, 
and gazes into the fire.) 

CURTAIN 


* x* * 


ScENE 3 

Tre: Early morning. 

Setrtina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The Buiacxroor sits beside 
the teepee, his feet bound, eagerly eat- 
ing the contents of a wooden bowl. 
FLEETFOoT and Brave Fox sit to- 
gether on a log eating as OpEsa stirs 
the pot. 

Opesa (Smiling brightly): Well, my 
grandsons, I am proud that you kept 
a good lookout last night. Tamerod 
is proud of you, also! (The two boys 
look at one another, silently.) 

Buiacxroor (Loudly scraping his dish): 
Could I have more food? 

Opesa (Scowling blackly at him, walks 
over and seizes his empty dish): I have 
already filled it three times. That is 
enough for you, Blackfoot. I will 
get the rope to tie your hands again. 





You are not to be trusted. (Mo- 
mentarily she disappears in teepee.) 

FLeetroot (Jn undertone): You did 
not tell them that I fell asleep! 

Brave Fox: It was not necessary. I 
was thankful to the Great Spirit for 
allowing me to overtake and capture 
the Blackfoot in the darkness. 

FLeetroot: He did not fight you with 
his knife again? 

Brave Fox: No. He came along 
quietly enough, when I threatened 
to put an arrow through him. He 
threw his knife to the ground and 
rode before me, all the way back to 
camp. Lucky for me that he was 
weakened by lack of food while he 
wandered in the woods. Also, lucky 


TAMEROD: Our warrior scouts return to 


the village with word that the camp 
of the Blackfoot tribe lies two days 
march north. 


Brave Fox (Speaks quickly): We will 


not make war upon them! 


TameERop (Solemnly, shaking head): No, 


my nephew. We came here seeking 
buffalo — not war. We move south 


‘in a short time. Buffalo have been 


sighted. (BRAvE Fox walks jerkily to 
log, sits, and OpEsA comes to kneel 
beside him. Enter Tatxina Boy, 
SmaLt Moose and Litrte WHITE 
Star. They wave their hands, call 
greetings, and stare at the prisoner. 
WuirteE Srar hurries to stand beside 
BRAVE Fox, watching OpEsa apply 


for me that his bow was broken the salve. TamEROD watches silently.) 
when his horse fell upon it, for he Lirrne Wuire Srar (Aghast): You 
was armed only with the small knife. have been hurt, Brave Fox! 
Oprsa: Here, Brave Fox, (She comes Brave Fox (Embarrassed): It is noth- 
from teepee, holding a small piece of ing. The Blackfoot has a weak arm 
rope.) Tie up your prisoner, again, for wielding a knife. (Smiles at girl) 
now he has stuffed his stomach so I guess it was the cow’s heart that 
full. (BRAVE Fox puts aside his bowl, brought me luck. 
rises, takes the rope from his grand- Ta.x1nG Boy: We came to see the foot- 
mother, and goes over to the Buack- race. (He turns reluctantly.) 
root. OpeEsa notices his slight tmp. Smatu Moose: And the Blackfoot. 
As the boy ties the hands of the (His eyes glued upon him.) 
prisoner, she goes over to him.) You Litre Wuire Star (Jndignantly): 
limp, my grandson. Your leg is hurt? There will be no foot-race. Can you 
Brave Fox: It is just a scratch. He not see that Brave Fox has injured 
(Nods his head at the Buackroor) his leg, doing a brave deed that has, 
barely scraped my leg with a knife. perhaps, saved the entire village? 
Opesa (Sharply): Letmeseethescratch. Opgsa (Glancing upward from her task): 
(Brave Fox pulls up his pants leg a Do not forget that Fleetfoot also 
bit to expose the wound on lower leg.) was watching the horses, last night. 
It is red and swollen. I will get Should not some honor go to him? 
black root medicine. (She goes into (FLEETFooT suddenly drops his 
teepee. Brave Fox finishes tying wooden bowl, which clatters loudly.) 
the captive. Tamerop enters from Tatkina Boy (Sarcastically): What 
right, arms folded.) did you do, Fleetfoot? 
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BravE Fox (Hastily): He stayed to 
guard the ponies while I trailed the 
Blackfoot. We could not be sure 
that there were not a dozen more 
Blackfeet waiting in the woods to 
steal the horses, should we let them 
alone. 

TALKING Boy (Still sarcastically) : What 
could he have done alone, anyway? 

FLeEerTFoor: I could have given a warn- 
ing whoop — that would have been 
heard in the village. 

TaMEROoD: Yes. You acted wisely. 
The warriors of the Blackfoot tribe 
are as cunning as the grey wolves of 
the forest. Without horses, our 
Crow tribe would be weak and help- 
less. (TAMEROD stands by fire. ODESA 
rises, dishes out food into bowl, and 
hands it to chief, who eats.) 

LirtLE Waite Srar (Turning): You 
will call off the race, Fleetfoot? 

TaLkKinG Boy: Brave Fox cannot run 
swiftly, today. 

SmMaut Moosse: It would be an uneven 
contest. (Everyone looks at FLEET- 
FOOT, awaiting his reply. His eyes 
travel to each in turn, slowly. TAMEROD 
and OpEsa exchange a glance.) 

FLeetTrFoot (Slowly): If we do not race, 
how can there be an end to the con- 
test? Who will win the prize? (He 
avoids their eyes, gazes into fire.) We 
cannot leave it unfinished now. Is 
this not so, my cousin? 

Brave Fox (Rising to his full height): 
That is so, Fleetfoot. We will race 
now, as planned. I am ready. 
(FLEETFOOT rises, walks to left side of 
stage and turns, gesturing.) 

FLeEtFooT: We will start here — go 
down the trail, through the cotton- 
woods, (He points offstage left) circle 
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the village, (Hand moves in circle) 
and come up yonder path to this 
point. Are you agreed? 

Brave Fox: We also agreed that it 
should be three laps. 

FLEETFooT: We will make it only one 
lap now. (Brave Fox nods agree- 
ment and crosses to his cousin, striving 
in vain to keep from limping. Dis- 
mayed eyes follow his halting gait. 
They murmur.) 

TaLKING Boy: He will lumber like a 
grizzly bear. 

Smatt Moose: Fleetfoot flits like a 
butterfly. 

LirrLe Wuirt Star: I will not watch! 
(She sinks down upon log, sadly.) 

TaMEROD (Walking forward): I will 
give the starting signal. (The boys 
get set, the chief claps his hands, and 
they exit, running. The other boys 


dance up and down, excitedly, watch- 


ing offstage, left. The chief, head 
bowed, goes to stand beside the grand- 
mother.) 

TALKING Boy: Brave Fox is making a 
great try. (He cranes his head.) 

SMALL Moose (Dejectedly): But Fleet- 
foot is ahead. 

TaLtkina Boy: Naturally. 
They’re coming to the turn. 

SmaLtt Moose: Now, they’re out of 
sight. Come, let’s watch for them 
here. (They rush across the stage, and 
watt to catch first glimpse there.) 

TamERoD (Jo Opesa, he speaks with 
bowed head): There is a shadow be- 
tween my son and I. 

Opesa (Nodding): Yes. May the Great 
Spirit take the shadow away. 

Tatkina Boy (Shouting): Here they 
come. Oh— Brave Fox hasn’t a 
chance. 


Look! 





SMALL Moose: Maybe Fileetfoot will 
turn an ankle. (Hopefully) 

TALKING Boy: He has the ankles of an 
ox. But, look — something has hap- 
pened! Fleetfoot has stopped run- 
ning. He is down on his knees! 
(Waite Star jumps up and joins the 
boys. Oprsa and TaMEROD do 380, 
also.) 

SMALL Moose: Brave Fox is ahead. 
Come on! Come on! 

Lirrte Wuire Star: Perhaps Fileet- 
foot fell over something. 

TaLkinG Boy: No. He just stopped 
suddenly and dropped to one knee. 

LitrLe Warre Star: Oh — here comes 
Brave Fox. Oh hurry — hurry — 
hurry! (All children cheer together. 
BRAVE Fox enters, limping and pant- 
ing. Everyone crowds around him, 
shouting, “You have won! You have 
won!’’) Sit and rest, Brave Fox. 
(BRAVE Fox sits. FLEETFOOT enters, 
running and slightly winded.) 

TALKING Boy: What happened to you? 

SmaLL Moose: Why did you stop — 
back there on the trail? 

TALKING Boy: Did you hurt your foot? 

SmaLtt Moose: Did you get a leg 
cramp? 

TaMEROD: Tell us, my son. 


Fieetroor (Looking at his father, and 
shrugging): I got a big pebble in my 
moccasin, and I had to stop and re- 
move it. (TAMEROD and ODESA smile. 
FLEETFOOT smiles. SMALL Moose 
moves forward and gazes earnestly at 
the feet of FLEETFOOT.) 

SmatLt Moose (Turning to his friend, 
TALKING Boy, and speaking in an 
undertone): His moccasins fit tight 
at the top. How could a pebble get 
inside? 

Ta.kinG Boy: Sh—Sh! (Tamerop puts 
an arm about the shoulder of his son 
and moves toward his nephew, who 
rises, slowly. The others step back. 
TAMEROD stands between the boys, an 
arm around each.) 

TAMEROD: My nephew, you have won 
the right to go with the warriors on 
the buffalo hunt, and take with you 
the bow and sharp-pointed arrows. 
I am proud of you, for you have 
skill and bravery and wisdom. 

Au: Hurrah for Brave Fox! 

TaMEROD (T'urning to son): My son, 
Fleetfoot, you, too, have just ex- 
hibited skill and bravery and wis- 
dom. I am proud of you also. 

Au: Hurrah for Fleetfoot! 

THE END 
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Bow to the Queen 


by J. G. Colson 


Characters 
Tue Raya, an Indian monarch 
THE QUEEN, his wife 
Appajl, the Prime Minister 
BirBAL, another Minister 
Mutua, the Queen’s favorite 
TANSEN 
Huzur 
WACHA 
Setrrina: The royal chamber of the Raya. 
At Rise: The Raya is sitting on the 
throne at right. The QUEEN enters 
quickly from left. She is very angry, 
and the Raya turns toward her as she 
speaks. 


the Queen’s servants 


I’ve had 


QuEEN: I’ve had enough! 
quite enough! 

Raya: Calm yourself, my Queen, calm 
yourself, 

QuEEN: You are so calm, aren’t you? 
You never lose your temper. I won’t 


calm myself! You think you are 
wise. You are the Raya. You are a 
good ruler! (Contemptuously) You! 
You can’t rule your own palace! 

Raya: My Queen, enough! 

QuEEN: Enough! Enough indeed! I’ve 
had enough of this palace. 

Raya: What troubles you? 

QuEEN: Troubles me! Say what irri- 
tates me! What drives sleep from 
me! What makes my waking hours a 
torment! 

Raya: What is wrong, oh Queen? 

QurEN: Everything! Everything has 
been topsy-turvy since you ap- 
pointed that Appaji to be your 
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Prime Minister. His ideas have up- 
set the palace. And now the worst 
has happened. 

Raya: And what is that? 

QuzENn: My own servants are robbing 
me. 

Raya: Robbing you? 

QueEEN: Don’t echo my words — you 
temple of placidness. You monu- 
ment of control. I said robbing me! 

Raya: Go on. 

QuEEN: Something has been stolen 
every day fora month. Yesterday it 
was a silk cloth. The day before a 
dish of figs — the kind I like best. 
Today the picture of my mother, in 
a gold frame, and tomorrow — to- 
morrow they may take me! 

Raya: These are but trivial articles, 
my Queen. 

QuEEN: Trivial articles! So now I’m a 
trivial article, am I? So that’s the 
kind of love you have for me. What 
kind of Raya are you? Boo-hoo! 
(She bursts into tears. The Raya 
rises and moves down to her.) 

Raya: No, no, no. I meant the articles 
or shall we say goods, already stolen. 
I don’t think anyone would try to 
steal you. 

QueEEN: I’m not worth stealing, I sup- 
pose. That’s what you think, is it? 

Raya: My dear, calm yourself. 

QvueEEN: Calm myself! I’ll calm myself 
when you have stopped this petty 
stealing. 

Raya: Hm! Hm! How many servants 





have you? (He moves away from her 
towards right.) 

QUEEN: How many servants have I? A 
fine king you are — not knowing how 
many servants the Queen has. You 
live with your head in the clouds and 
leave everything to that fool of a 
Prime Minister — that dolt of an 
adviser — your Appaji. 

Raya: You have not answered my 
question, good Queen. 

QUEEN: Well, if you must know, two 
hundred. 

Raya: Two hundred! Surely two hun- 
dred don’t come and go in your 
chamber. 

QvueEEN: Of course not. 

Raya: Then how many do? 

QuEEN: My three men-servants. 

Raya: And their names? 

QueEN: Their names 
Wacha and Tansen. 

Raya: Huzur, Wacha and Tansen. 

QuEEN: Yes, my lord. (She sits in the 
small chair downstage left.) These 
three alone are allowed in my room 
in the afternoon. It is always in the 
afternoon that the robberies occur. 

Raya: Then one of these three must 
be the thief. 

QuEEN: Or all of them. 

Raya: Then send them all away. 

QuEEN: No! I want to find the culprit! 
I’ll teach him a lesson. 

Raya: Then set a trap. 

QuEEN: Set a trap! Seta trap! I’ve 
set a multitude of traps! I’ve 
searched all three of them and I’ve 
searched their houses. 

Raya: I’ll ask Appaji’s advice. 

QueEN: Appaji! Hah! I want Appaji 
dismissed. 

Raya: Dismissed? Ridiculous! 


are Huzur, 


QUEEN: He has no wisdom. He jokes 
with the common people. He cannot 
keep order in the palace. And now 
my servants steal. 

Raya: Appaji does not teach your 
servants to steal. He amuses me. 
He gives me some excellent advice. 

QvuEEN: I know a man who would make 
a better Prime Minister. A man who 
could control the people. A man who 
would introduce discipline into the 
palace. 

Raya: There is no Prime Minister bet- 
ter than Appaji. 

QUEEN (Rising): There is. 

Raya: There is not! 

QueEEN: There is! 

Raya: There is not! 

QuEEN: There is! 

Raya: Enough! 

QUEEN: I shall give you no peace until 
you have made the man I recom- 
mend your Prime Minister. 

Raya: I quite believe you. Who is he? 

QuEEN: Mulla. 

Raya: Mulla! 
That imbecile! 

QuEEN: Now don’t you call my cousin 
an imbecile. 

Raya (Holding up his hands): Peace. 

QuEEN: I won’t give you any peace, 
until... 

Raya: Until I have made him Prime 
Minister. I know. 

QUEEN: Well! 

Raya: To please you and for the sake 
of peace and quietness, I will con- 
sider this man. (He resumes his seat 
on the throne.) 

QueEN: That is well, my lord. 

Raya: I will hold a test. We will see 
which man is the wiser — your 
cousin Mulla or my friend Appaji. 


Your cousin Mulla! 
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QuEEN: Mulla will be the wiser. 

Raya: Ah! We shall see. 

Queen: And if Mulla wins? 

Raya: He shall be Prime Minister. 

QuEEN: Let the test take place at once. 
I can brook no delay. 

Raya: Then leave me to make my 
preparations and send for Mulla. 
QuEEN: I will fetch him myself. I'll 
tell him what you are going to do. 

Raya: Pray do so, my Queen. 

QueEEN: We shall return in a few mo- 
ments. Tomorrow Mulla will be 
Prime Minister. (Exit QUEEN left.) 

Raya: We shall see! Peace at last — 
but only for a few moments. Birbal! 
Birbal! Come hither. (BrrBau en- 
ters from right. He bows.) 

BrrBa: You called, your majesty? 
Raya: Yes, Birbal. I want you to help 
me with one of my little schemes. 

BrrBa.: Willingly, your majesty. 

Raya: First of all, send Appaji to me. 

BIRBAL: Yes, your majesty. 

Raya: When Appaji is here, I want 
you to fetch Zebe. 

BirBa: And then, your majesty? 

Raya: Wait outside in the anteroom 
there, (Points right) until I clap 
twice. Like this! (He claps.) Then 
bring Zebe in. 

BrrBau: I understand, your majesty. 

Raya: Then do exactly as I have or- 
dered. Send Appaji now. 

BirBaL: I go, your majesty. (Ezit 
BrrBAL right.) 

Raya: Ha! My majesty shall teach her 
majesty a lesson. (Enter left, QUEEN 
followed by Mutua, who bows low to 
the RaYa.) 

Queen: I have brought Mulla, my 
lord. 


Raya: So I see! So I see! 


Pray be 
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seated, oh Queen. (The QuEEN sits 
on chair left center, on the Raya’s 
right. Mua stands downstage left.) 

QueEN: Where is your rascally Appaji? 
(Appagsi enters from right.) 

AppaJt: Here, your majesty. (He bows.) 
Here is the rascally Appaji. I have 
come at the Raya’s command. 

Raya: Yes, yes, Appaji. I want you 
and Mulla here to undergo a little 
test. 

Appagi: A test? 

QueEEn: A test to see who is more fitted 
to be Prime Minister. 

Appagi: Oh! (He is downstage right.) 

Raya: Briefly, Appaji, I think you are 
the best Prime Minister. 

AppaJi: So do I, my lord 

QuEEN: The boaster. 

AppaJi: Plain, simple truth, my lady. 

QuEEN: Bah! 

Raya: Peace! But the Queen thinks 
her cousin, Mulla, is better than you. 

Mutta: I think I am, too. 

Appagi: Then think again. 

Raya: So I have decided to hold a 
simple test. 

Appaji: What kind of test, my lord? 

Raya: I want both you and Mulla to 
advise me what course of action to 
take in regard to something that 
happened to me today. The one 
who, in the Queen’s opinion, gives 
the best answer, shall be Prime 
Minister. 

QuEEN: Then I am to be judge? 

Raya: You are to be judge, my Queen. 
That is only fair. 

QUEEN: Well, Mulla is the better man. 

Raya: If that is so, he will give the 
better answer. 

QueEEN: Of course, but let us hear the 
test. 





Raya: Now, listen carefully. You, 
Appaji and Mulla, will answer in 
turn. Mulla will speak first in de- 
ference to the Queen. Ready, Mulla? 

Mutta: Yes, your majesty. 

Raya: Then tell me what punishment 
shall be inflicted upon one that 
kicked the King and spat on his face. 

Mut.a: What punishment is to be in- 
flicted on one that kicked your 
majesty and spat on your majesty’s 
face? 

Raya: Yes, Mulla. 

Mutia: His punishment should be 
severe. This impudent rebel should 
have his legs severed and his mouth 
filled with molten lead. 

QuEEN: Well said, Mulla! A fitting 
punishment! What says the great 
Appaji? 

Raya: Come, Appaji, what sentence 
would you pronounce? 

Appasi: Ha! Mulla is too severe — 
much too severe. 

QUEEN: Well, what is your sentence — 
jester? 

Appagi: I say that a golden anklet 
should immediately be put on the 
legs which kicked His Majesty, and 
the lips that spat should be sealed 
with a royal kiss. 

QueEEN: Bah! What a Prime Minister! 
So that’s how you would keep law 
and order in the Kingdom. Now I 
know why my chamber is overrun 
with thieves. 

Raya: Now, oh Queen, you are the 
the judge. Who has prescribed the 
more fitting punishment? 

QueEEN: Mulla, without doubt. 

Raya: You are sure? 

QuesEn: Absolutely. 

Raya: Then to conclude the matter we 
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will bring in the offender. (He claps 
twice. BirBAL, from right, carries in 
the baby Zese. A large doll, dressed 
in eastern clothes, head well covered 
with a shawl, will serve as a baby.) 

BrrBa (Bowing): I have brought your 
son, Zebe, as you commanded, your 
majesty. 

QuerEn: Zebe! My baby! 

Raya: He is the offender. Only this 
morning he kicked me and spat in 
my face. 

QUEEN: So! (Rises and turns to Mua) 
You dolt! You imbecile! Get out of 
the palace and never show your face 
near me again. 

Mutta: But — your majesty. 

QuEEN: Go back to the pigsty of your 
father. Get out of the palace at once 
or I’ll have you trampled to death by 
elephants. (She moves threateningly 
towards him.) Out! (MuULLA goes out 
left.) 

Raya: Birbal! Take our son to the 
Queen for his royal kiss. He shall 
have his golden anklet tomorrow. 

BrrBat: Yes, your majesty. (He ap- 
proaches the QUEEN with baby.) 

QueEN: Very well. (She kisses baby.) 
Now, Birbal, take him to my room. 
I don’t approve of his presence here. 
(BirBAL bows and goes out left with 
the baby.) So, my lord, you have 
triumphed. 

Raya: Is not my Appaji a clever 
Minister? 

Queen: Cunning, not clever! 

Raya: But you must agree that he is @ 
good Prime Minister. 

QueEN: He is better than that idiot 
Mulla, but one test is not sufficient. 
I demand another. (She sits down.) 
And I’ll set it this time! 
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Raya: Oh dear! What will you ask? 

QueEN: I have a test for this crafty 
fellow! I’ll set him a task, and if he 
succeeds in performing it, he can be 
Prime Minister forever, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Raya: And if I forbid it? 

QuEEN: You had better not. I shall 
ask you every day until you do. 

Raya: Appaji, for the sake of peace 
and quietness, you must show your 
wisdom again. 

AppaJi: It will be simple, my lord. 
QuEEN: Simple, indeed! If you don’t 
succeed, out you’ll go after Mulla. 
Raya: Oh no! I don’t want to lose 

Appaji. 

Appasi (Moving up towards the Raya): 
Don’t be afraid, my lord. If I fail, I 
deserve to be cast out of the King- 
dom. 

Raya: What is your test, oh Queen? 

QueEN: I have three servants — 
Huzur, Wacha and Tansen. One of 
them is a thief. Find him. 

Raya: But you, yourself, have failed, 
my Queen. 

Queen: But I am not wise like Appaji. 
I am going to attend to my baby, 
Zebe. You, Appaji, must name the 
thief by the time I come back. (She 
makes for the exit left.) 

Appasi: Oh Queen, a moment, I pray. 

QUEEN: What is it? 

Appaji: When you return, I am certain 
that you will be able to discover the 
thief for yourself. 

QurEN: What! 

Appast: You will know him the mo- 
ment you set eyes on him. 

Quen: You're a bigger fool than I sus- 
pected. I’ll leave you for a moment 
to get on with your silly business, 
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but —I shall 
QUEEN left.) 

Raya: She certainly will come back. 
Shall I ever have any peace? We’re 
in a fine pickle, friend Appaji. 

Appaji: Don’t worry; your majesty. 

Raya: What are you going to do? 

AppaJi: Find the thief! 

Raya: Find the thief! Yes, find the 
thief. That’s it! But how? 

Appast: Your majesty, the matter is 
simple. Please send for Birbal. 

Raya: Birbal? 

AppaJi: Yes, I need his help, my lord. 

Raya: You shall have it. (He claps 
twice.) Birbal! Birbal! Come hither. 

BrrBaL (From without): I come, your 
majesty. (BrrBaL enters from left. 
He bows.) 

Raya: Birbal, Appaji wants you to 
help him. 

BrirBa.: I’d be very pleased to do so, 
your majesty. 

Raya: Then do as he commands. 

Appajt: First, Birbal, fetch a large bag 
of pearls from the Raya’s treasure 
chest. 

Raya: My pearls! Must you have my 
pearls? Appaji, don’t play any 
tricks with those. 

Appasi: No tricks, my lord. But I 
must have them. 

Raya: Then fetch them, Birbal. Here 
is the key. (He hands a key to 
BIRBAL.) 

Appagi: And hurry, Birdal. 

BrrBa: I go, Appaji. (Exit BrrBau 
left.) 

Raya: What are you going to do with 
those pearls? 

Appasi: You will see, my lord. All in 
good time. 

Raya: It won’t be a good time for you 


come back. (Eztt 





if you don’t find that thief. The 
Queen will be furious. 

Appagi: Her fury will burn itself out. 

Raya: I hope so. But I can’t help feel- 
ing that you have undertaken more 
than you can perform. 

Appasi: That remains to be seen, my 
lord. (Enter BrrBau from left, carry- 
tng a bag of pearls.) 

BirBav: Your pearls, Appaji. 

Appaji: Thank you, Birbal. 

BrrBaL: What shall I do with them? 

Appaji: Take them into the anteroom 
over there. (Points right.) 

BrrBau: And then? 

AppaJi: First untie the top of the bag 
so that the pearls can be seen easily. 
Then put out all the lights except 
one candle. Place it on a table near 
the bag. When you have done that, 
come back to me. 

BrrBa.: I’ll do it, Appaji. (He goes off 
right with the bag.) 

Raya: I don’t like this. Do you intend 
to leave my pearls unguarded? 

Appasi: Yes, my lord. Unguarded and 
in a poorly lighted place. 

Raya: But they are very valuable. 

Appaji: Trust me, my lord. (BrrBaL 
enters from right.) 

BirBaAL (Bowing): I’ve done your bid- 
ding, Appaji. 

AppaHI: Very good, Birbal. 
QUEEN enters from left.) 

QUEEN: But it won’t be so good for 
you in a moment, Prime Minister 
Appaji. I’ve come to witness your 
downfall. 

AppaJi: The test is about to begin, my 
lady. 

Queen: Then get on with it. (She sits on 
chair left, on the Raya’s right.) 

Appagi: By your leave, I will. Birbal, 


(The 
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send the three servants, Tansen, 
Huzur and Wacha here. 

BrrBaL: Yes, Appaji. (Moves to eaxtt 
right.) 

Appasi: Tell them they are to tidy 
this chamber and because of recent 
thefts, they must have no pockets in 
their clothes. 

QuEEN: No pockets! 

Appaji: What need have they for 
pockets, unless to put in something 
that does not belong to them? And 
Birbal .. . 

BrrBa.: Yes, Appaji? 

Appaji: Send them here one by one 
through the antechamber. Do not 
tell them that the Raya and the 
Queen are here. Go then, Birbal. 
(BIRBAL goes out right.) 

QurEN: Now explain, you most cun- 
ning of all the cunning. 

Appagsi: ’Tis simple, oh Queen. 

QueEEN: Then explain simply, clever 
one. You told me I should be able 
to pick out the thief the moment I 
saw him. 

Appasi: That will be so. 

QueEEN: How? 

Appasi: You know, your majesty, that 
it is customary for every person who 
comes into the royal presence to bow. 

QvuEEN: I should think so. 

Appagi: Your servants will come here 
in turn. They think the room is 
empty. But when they see you, they 
should bow. 

Queen: And they will, jackanapes. 

Appasi: One, your majesty, will not. 
He will be the thief. You will be able 
to pick him out as soon as you see 
him, as I promised. ’Tis simple. 

Queen: And so are you. You bleat like 
a goat. You’re just the sort of man 





I should expect the Raya to choose 
for his Prime Minister. At least, 
we shall soon be rid of you. 

Raya: Enough! Here comes someone! 

Appast: Remember, my lady, the one 
who does not bow in the royal pres- 
ence is the thief. (Footsteps are heard 
from offstage right.) 

Raya: Hist! Here comes one of them! 
(TANSEN enters from right. He hesi- 
tates at seeing their majesties, then 
bows low.) 

Queen: Ah, Tansen! 

TANSEN: I am sorry, your highness, I 
did not expect to find anyone here. 

QuEEN: No matter. 

TANSEN: May I go, your highness? 

QuEEN: Yes, Tansen, we do not need 


you now. 
TANSEN: Thank you, your highness. 
Appast: Go out by that door, Tansen. 


(Points left) 

TANSEN: Thank you, Prime Minister. 
(He bows to them all and goes out left.) 

Raya: Well, he bowed enough times. 

Appadt: He is not the thief. 

Raya: Here’s another. (Enter Huzur 
from right. He bows stiffly.) 

Queen: Ah, Huzur! 

Huzur: Your pardon, your highness, I 
did not expect to find you here. I 
came to clean the royal chamber. 

QUEEN: It does not matter now. You 
may go. 

Huzur: Thank you, your highness. 

AppaJt (Pointing left): By that door. 

Huzur: I go, Prime Minister. (He 
moves to the exit left, turns, bows and 
then goes out.) 

Raya: So Huzur is not the thief. 

Appar: No, my lord. 

QueEEN: There’s only Wacha left. He’s 
the best trained servant of them all. 
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He’s sure to bow and out you'll go, 
Master Appaiji. 

AppaJi: We shall see. 

Raya: Here comes Wacha. (WaAcHA 
enters. He does not bow.) 

QueEEN: Ah, Wacha! 

Wacua: I didn’t know you would be 
here, my lady. 

QuEEN: Never mind that, Wacha. 
Have you not forgotten something? 

Wacna: Forgotten something, my 
lady? 

QuEEN: You’ve forgotten your man- 
ners, dolt! You have forgotten to 
bow. 

Wacna: Oh yes, my lady. I am sorry. 

QuEEN: Then do so at once. 

Wacna: I can’t my, lady. 

QuEEN (Rising): You can’t! Why not? 

Wacna: I have a bad back, my lady. 

QuEEN: It was well enough an hour 
ago. Bow man! Bow to your Queen 
and to the Raya at once. 

Wacna: I can’t, my lady. 

QuEEN: You can and you will. Bow at 
once, or I’ll have you cut to pieces. 
At once! 

Wacna: I didn’t know you would be 
here. 

QuEEN: Bow! (Wacna hesitates.) 

QUEEN: Bow-or-you-die. (WAcHA hesi- 
tates, then bows; as he does so, pearls 
fall out of the open neck of his dress or 
shirt on to the floor.) 

AppaJt: Pearls! 

QUEEN: Pearls! (The Raya picks some 
up.) 

Raya: My pearls! My pearls, you 
thief. (He goes to WacHa and puts 
his hands down the front of his shirt. 
He pulls out more pearls.) He stuffed 
his bosom with my pearls. Scores of 
them! The thief! 





Appagi: If a man bows to his Queen 
with his bosom stuffed with pearls, 
the pearls must fall to the ground. 

Raya: And if the pearls are stolen? 

Appa: Then the man is a thief. 

Raya: Very good, Appaji. Very clever. 

Appasi: "Twas simple, your majesty. 

Raya (Turning to Wacwa): Wacha, 
this means death. 

Wacua: Mercy, your majesty, have 
mercy. 

Raya: You have stolen my pearls — 
your Raya’s pearls! 

Wacua: It was a great temptation, 
your majesty. The room was poorly 
lit. I couldn’t resist. 

Raya: Resist! You didn’t take one or 
two. You stuffed yourself with two 
hundred or more. You shall die. 

QUEEN: Wacha, you unworthy person, 
confess. Have you stolen anything 
else? 

Appagi: If he confesses, oh Raya, will 
you spare his life? 

Raya: I understand your meaning, 
Appaji. Now, Wacha, answer me 
truthfully and I will spare your life. 
Have you stolen anything from the 
Queen’s rooms? 

Wacua (Hesitates): Yes, my lord, I 
have. Many things. 

QuEEN: My silk dresses? 

Wacna: Yes, my lady, poor miserable 
wretch that I am. 


Queen: And did you eat my figs? 

Wacna: Yes, my lady. 

Queen: You wretched man. 

Appagyt: Did Tansen or Huzur take 
anything? 

Wacua: No, Appaji, they do not steal. 

QueEN: Appaji, you have passed my 
test and found the thief. I am satis- 
fied. But as for this wretch... 
(Points to Wacua.) 

Raya: His life is spared but he shall go 
to prison for the rest of his days. 

Appagi: My Lord, I crave a boon. 

Raya: A boon! Most certainly, Appaji. 
You may take any reward you wish. 

Appagi: Then I’ll take Wacha to be 
my servant. 

Raya: But he is a thief. He must be 
punished. 

AppaJji: Prison would punish him but 
would not make him a better man. 
I will place him in a position of trust 
as my servant in my own house. Let 
me see what I can do to help him. 

Raya: I have given my word. He shall 
be your servant. 

QuEEN: Appaji, I believe you are a 
good man and a wise Prime Minister. 

Raya: Then enough! At last we are all 
agreed. Come, let us make merry. 


THE END 
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Part Three 





The Farst Easter Eggs 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
RABBIT 
HEN 
TURKEY 
GOoosE 
Duck 
HERALD 
LitrLe Brrp 


KING 
ATTENDANTS 
Serrina: The King’s barnyard. 
Ar Rise: Hen, Turkey, Goose and 
Duck hop on, looking plump and im- 


portant. Rapssit follows them, limp- 
ing as though his feet were sore. He is 
dressed in neatly patched overalls, and 
carries a market basket. 

RasaitT (Calling in a tired voice): 
Sweet cane to sell! And berry juice! 
Come buy, oh hen and duck and 

goose. 
Sweet sugar cane and berry juice. 
(The barnyard fowl turn and look at 
him scornfully.) 

Hen: Go ’way, you bumpkin. Do not 

meddle 
With hens and chickens. You cannot 
peddle 
The juice or berries or sugar cane 
To barnyard fowl so rich in grain. 

Turkey (Haughtily): 

We’ve golden corn and golden meal. 

You’ve naught at all that could 
appeal 

To folks like us. . . 


Duck and Goose (Together): 
Unless you sold 
Something golder than corn is gold. 
(They all turn their backs on RaBBIT 
and begin to pick-peck along the 
ground at the back of the stage. The 
tired RaBBit sits down on a stump 
looking very forlorn. He wipes away a 
tear with a big bandana from his over- 
all pocket, The Heraup enters. He 
stands at the extreme left of the stage, 
front, and blows a trumpet or rings a 
crier’s bell. The fowl stop pecking 
and look up. The Rapsit becomes 
suddenly alert.) 

HeRap: Oh, Iam the herald of theking! 
Oh, hear ye, one and all! 
The good king sends a message to 
His subjects, great and small. 
Fow. (7'0 one another): Hear! Hear! 
Hear! 

Heratp (Unrolling a long scroll and 
reading from it): 
The king is weary of water and wine, 

The king is tired of meat — 

Of the wild boar’s head and chicken 
legs, 

And what he wants is some good 
fresh eggs, 

Some good fresh eggs to eat. 
Fow. (Excitedly): Hear! Hear! Hear! 
HERALD: An egg is a right hard thing 

to get 

In the early spring when the fields 
are wet 





And this is the thing you must all 
be told: 
The good king offers a bag of gold 
To the one who brings him from east 
or west 
The finest eggs in the finest nest. 
Goose (To other fowl in a flutter of en- 
thusiasm) : Did you hear that, friends? 
What a piece of luck! 
Turkey: Oh, gobble! 
Duck: Oh, quack! 
Hen: Oh, cluck, cluck, cluck! 
Heratp (Crossing stage, front, and 
walking slowly): 
To the one who brings from the north 
or south 
Eggs that will water a monarch’s 
mouth 
Ere the Easter day begins to lag 
Will be given gold in a bulging bag. 
(He exits. The fowl move to the front 
of the stage. The Raxssirt follows but 
keeps his distance.) 

Fow. (Exclaiming as they walk): My! 
What a message! 
Turkey (Grandly): 

perky. 
There are no eggs like the eggs of the 
turkey. 
OTHER FowL: You’re going to do what 
the king has bidden? 
Turkey (Nodding assent): 
I'll get my eggs in the nest that’s 
hidden 
Down by the hedgerow. Then under 
my wing 
I’ll carry them safely straight to the 
king. 
I’m bound to be winning the bag of 
gold. 
I guess there’s none of you needs to 
be told 


It makes me 


The king’s an epicure so that he 
knows 

A turkey’s egg is the best that grows. 

(Exit Turkey haughtily strutting as 

he goes.) 

Raspsit (Looking after him and sighing 
hopelessly): My! What a barnyard 
snob that bird is! 

Duck (7'o0 Hen and Goose): 

I really don’t know how good his 
word is (He gestures after TURKFY.) 

He may get the prize if he’s very 
lucky. 

His eggs are big. 
aren’t ducky. 
Goose (To Duck): You and I may be 

waders and wobblers.. . 
But our eggs are better than that old 
gobbler’s. 

Hen: And so are mine. 

flurry 

To get my eggs to the king in a 
hurry. (They start off stage but the 
RABBIT intervenes.) 

Rassir: I’ve just one question. Please 

let me ask it. 

When you’ve won the gold will you 
buy from my basket? 

Duck: Oh, don’t be silly! 

Goose: We'll be too grand... 

Hen: To talk to a peddler and poor 
farm hand. (They go off, heads in air.) 

Rassit (Bursting into tears and sob- 
bing loudly): Oh, isn’t there some one 
to understand? (Litre Birp enéers. 
He hops around Rassit once or twice 
looking very concerned.) 

Birp (As he hops): Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

What have we here? 
Please, little rabbit, dry your tear. 
(He pats the Rassit on the shoulder 
with his wing.) 


But they just 


I’m all in a 





RaBBIT (Between sobs): 
There are no beans stored up in our 
beanery, 

And the good spring greens haven’t 
come with their greenery .. . 
Brrp (Sympathetically): I know. And 

the snow still chills the scenery. 
RaBBIT: My mommy is working her 
hands to blisters 
Trying to care for my brothers and 
sisters 
But our rabbit hole, from cellar to 
garret, 
Holds nary a nibble of cabbage or 
carrot. 
And the barnyard fowl, they put on 
such airs 
That I just can’t sell my poor little 
wares. 
Birp: Then why not try for the bag of 
gold 
The king has offered (for eggs, I’m 
told) 
[t would rescue your family from 
hunger and cold. 
RapBitT: Oh I’d love to try, but it’s 
quite absurd. 
I can’t lay an egg, for I’m not a bird. 
I can’t do a thing for the prize, I’m 
fraid; 
Eggs are a product that must be laid. 
Brrpv: Nonsense! They’re something 
that can be made. 
Nowadays it’s all in the making 
Whether it’s brewing, or boiling, or 
baking; 
Whether it’s welded, or glued, or 
cemented, 
There’s nothing that cannot be made 
or invented. 
RapBit: I see what you mean. I get 
your suggestion. 
Oh, what can J make? 


Birp: Yes. That is the question. 
Rassit: Well, I know of one thing at 
which I am handy. 
It’s making a panful of good sugar 
candy. 
Brrp: Hurrah! Just the thing. Now 
get up, and cheer up. 

Do you see, over yonder, that kettle 
of syrup? (He points offstage.) 
Rassit: I see it right clearly. (You’ve 

made things quite plain.) 
I’ll make candy eggs of my sweeten- 
ing cane. 
Brrp: And add maple syrup not 
spoiled by the rain. 
Rassit (Excitedly): Vl color them 
gaily with berry juice stain. 
What fun it will be! (He dances 
about.) 
Birp: I hope it will bring 
Pleasure for you and a prize from 
the king. (RasBit and Brrp erit. 
There is a short silence, and then a 
tumult of quacks, honks, clucks and 
gobbles is heard offstage. The Ducx, 
Goosr, Hen and TurRKEY enter 
quarreling. Each of them carries a 
nest of eggs, and they talk so fast that 
they all seem to be talking at once.) 
Duck: My nest is best... 
Goose: My eggs are whitest. 
Hen: Mine shine the most. . . 
TurKEY: No, mine are _ brightest. 
(They begin shouting and squawking 
at each other.) 

Duck: Don’t shout, you clout... . 
Hen: Don’t talk so loud. (They begin 
pushing and bumping each other) 

Goose: Don’t rush! 

Duck: Don’t push! 

Hen: Don’t crush! 

TurKEY: Don’t crowd! (They are get- 
ting rougher and rougher.) 





Goose (Half crying): You’ve hurt my 
wings. 

TurkEY (Angrily and with much gob- 
bling): You’ve tripped my legs! 

Aut (Together, as they drop their nests 
and the eggs break) Look out! There 
go our precious eggs! (Enter Kina, 
HERALD and ATTENDANTS.) 

Kina (Looking at the battered birds and 
the broken eggs): 

What’s this? What’s this? 
saw 

Such rioting. It is the law 

To make arrests of those who riot 

So next time none of them will try it. 

(He starts to summon soldiers.) 

Fow. (Together, humbly): 

Please, Sir, we tried to suit your diet 
By fetching, as we ran or rambled, 
The best fresh eggs .. . 

Kine (Angrily) : But they are scrambled! 
I don’t like scrambled eggs at all. 
Why did you ever let them fall? 

(The Duck, Goosn, Hen and 
Turkey hang their heads in shame.) 

Rassit (Entering and dancing up to 
Kina, bowing happily): 

I’ve overcome my rabbit-shyness 
To bring these eggs, your royal 
highness. 

Kina (Taking the pretty nest that is 
filled with beautiful colored eggs): 
What eggs are these? I’ve never seen 
Bright colored ones, all red and green 
And blue and gray, on Easter Day. 
(He takes one and nibbles it, then 
bites it, with a wide grin) 


I never 


Upon my word! The taste is sweet/ 
They’re good to see, and good to eat. 
(He samples more.) 
Friend rabbit, would I be officious 
To ask why they are so delicious? 
RassBit (Hopping and skipping about): 
They’re made with sweetest sugar 
cane 
And maple sugar (smoothest grain) 
And colored with a berry stain. 
Kina: Someday you'll have to tell to me 
The very secret recipe. 
RassirT: Oh do not praise, and do not 
scold me — 
It was a little bird who told me. 

Kina: At any rate, my thanks, tenfold; 
And here, sir, is your bag of gold. 
Rassit (He takes gold and bows to 

Kina, then dances about, wildly 
happy): 
My mommy and my little sisters 
No more will wear their paws to 
blisters, 
And rich will be my little brothers, 
My aunts, my cousins and the others. 
Our rabbit holes and all our garrets. 
Will overflow with peas and carrots. 
(He dances out, tossing coins to the 
forlorn fowl as he goes. They brighten 
up.) 
Kine (Calling after him): 
I’m glad you liked your bag of money. 
Come back next year, good EASTER 
BUNNY. 
ALL: Yes, come to us on hopping legs 
And bring us candy EASTER EGGS. 
THE END 
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Characters 
Miss RaBBitT 
SMALL BEAR 
MuSKRAT 
Fox 
Raccoon 
Mr. PorcuPINE 
Mrs. PoRcuPINE 
Mrs. SQUIRREL 
BLuE JAY 

Sertina: A clearing in the woods. 

At Rise: Miss Rassit, Muskrat, and 
SMALL BgEar enter from left, laughing 
and chattering, SMALL BEAR leading. 

Muskrat (Darting to one side, pre- 
tending to pick and eat something): 
Mmmmm, good! Very good! 

Miss Rassir (Sniffing disdainfully): 
What a little pig you are, Muskrat. 
You’d eat anything! 

Muskrat: Can I help it? I have to eat 
more than my weight in food every 
single day to keep alive! 

SMALL Bear: Oh, look! Someone has 
lost a purse full of money! 

OruErs: Oh! It’s mine! No, it’s mine, 
I’m sure! 

SMALL Bear: I saw it first! It’s mine — 
I’m going to buy some — (Falls flat 
on his face, but scrambles and picks up 
purse.) 

Miss Rassit: Oh, you clumsy bear! 
You're always falling! Sometimes I 
think you’re all feet! 

SmMatL Bear: Well, it wasn’t my 
clumsiness this time! Someone tied 
a string across the path. 
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Muskrat: Yes, see, here are the broken 
ends! 

Miss Rassir: Well, you got the purse, 
anyhow. Let’s see what’s in it! 

Smautt Bear (Eagerly opening it, then 
showing tt to them): It’s — it’s empty. 

Orners: Empty! (Fox, Mrs. Squir- 
REL, Raccoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
PORCUPINE enter from right as SMALL 
Bear, Muskrat and Miss Rassit 
examine purse.) 

Fox: April Fool! April Fool! 

Smatt Bear: You mean — you did 
this? 

Raccoon: Of course! It’s April Fool’s 
Day! y 

Mr. Porcupine (Laughing heartily): 
Oh, how funny you looked, falling 
head over heels! 

Mrs. Squrrre.: Yes, I felt sorry for 
you, but it was very funny! (All 
laugh.) 

Miss Rapsit: Well, I don’t think it 
was very funny! 

Muskrat: Yes, what if Small Bear had 
hurt himself? 

Mrs. Porcupine: Oh, dear. We didn’t 
think of that. 

BuveE Jay (Entering left, arms flapping 
like wings): Who’s hurt? Who's 
hurt? Shall I call a doctor? 

Raccoon: No, no! No one’s hurt. 

Muskrat: But Small Bear might have 
been. They tied a string across the 
path! 

Mrs. SqurrReEL: It was just an April 
Fool joke. 


BuvE Jay: Oh, what a trick! 

Fox: Well, Small Bear is always falling 
over his own feet, anyhow. 

BLuE Jay: What’s that? A purse full 
of money? 

SMALL Bear: No, that’s part of the 
trick. 

Miss Rassirt: It’s just an old empty 
purse. 

Muskrat (Pointing to paper bag held 
by Fox): What’s in that bag? Some- 
thing good to eat? 

Miss Rassirt: Always thinking of your 
stomach! 

Fox: Why — yes, it’s something very 
good. I’m keeping it for myself. 

Muskrat: Oh, please! Give me just a 
bite? 


Fox: Well—oh, all right. 
Have it all. 
Muskrat (Snatching bag and opening 


Here. 


it): All! Ah, boy! 

SMALL Berar: What is it? May I have 
some? 

Muskrat: It — it’s empty. 

Fox: April Fool! April Fool! 

BuiuE Jay (As Fox and his friends all 
laugh): Oh, what a trick! What a 
trick! 

Miss Rassir: Yes, poor Muskrat! 

Raccoon: Well, if he’s really hungry, 
(Fishing in pocket) — here, here’s a 
piece of candy I had left from 
lunch. 

Muskrat: Oh, thanks! Thanks! 
Smau Bear: Aren’t you going to give 
a friend a bite? 
Muskrat: All right 

have half! 

Miss Rassit (Potntedly): I don’t care 
for any, thanks. What a pretty 
flower that is, Mrs. Porcupine. May 
T smell it? (Smells it and jumps back, 


— here — you 


sneezing violently) Oh! Oh — a — 
choo! a-choo! Oh! 

Mrs. Porcupine: April Fool! 
fooled you! April Fool! 

Mr. Porcupine: It’s full of pepper! 
Oh, ho, ho! (All laugh) 

SMALL BEAR (Stops chewing candy): 
Oh! What is this — Ugh! 

Muskrat: Ugh! It’s soap! We’re eat- 
ing soap! 

Oruers: April Fool! April Fool! 

BiuEe Jay (As Muskrat and SMALL 
BEAR run into bushes): What a trick! 
What a mean trick! 

Raccoon: It’s all good clean fun — 

Mrs. SquirReE.: April Fool, you know. 

Miss Rassit: Well I — a-choo! — 
don’t think — a-choo! — it’s very 
funny! 

SMALL Bear (Returning with Musk- 
RAT): We don’t, either! 

Muskrat: We don’t like it a bit! 

Mr. Porcupine: Oh, don’t get angry 
at a little joke. 

BuivE Jay: Some joke! 

Fox: I’m too foxy to be fooled by such 
things! 

SMALL BEAR and Muskrat (Advancing 
toward him): Oh, is that so? 

Mrs. Porcupine (Dragging Mr. Por- 
CUPINE by arm): Come, dear, we 
must be going. (They exit, right) 

Mrs. Squirret (Following them out): 
I just remembered —I must get 
some hazel nuts for dinner. 

Raccoon: We only meant to be funny 
(He exits.) 

Fox (Over his shoulder as he leaves): 
You should have had your wits 
about you — it 7s April Fool’s Day, 
you know! 

Smauu Bear: I’ve got as much wit as 
you have! (Throwing purse after him) 


I’ve 
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And there’s your old purse! 

Muskrat: That’s telling him! 

Miss Rassir: Oh! I was never so in- 
sulted! A — choo! 

BuuE Jay: Why don’t you fool them? 

SMALL Bear: Just what I was going to 
suggest! 

Muskrat: But how? 

Miss Rassir: I feel as though I’d like 
to do something mean! 

BiugE Jay: Why don’t you ask Pro- 
fessor Owl? He knows lots of tricks! 

SMALL Bear: Let’s go find him right 
now! 

Buu Jay (As all exit, left): Come on, I 
saw him down by the stream not 
very long ago! 

Fox (Entering, right, after a brief pause 
to denote passage of time): They’re 
not here. 

Raccoon: I guess they’ve gone to 


another part of the woods. 

Mrs. SquirReEv: Oh, I do hope they’re 
not still angry with us. 
Mrs. Porcupine: So do I. 

they come. 
Fox: Remember, now, we must let 
them fool us if they want to — 


Oh, here 


Mr. Porcupine: They will — see, 
Muskrat has an empty paper bag 
blown up! 

Mrs. Porcupine: They’re going to try 
the same tricks on us! 

BuuE Jay (Entering with his friends): 
Well, well! So here you are! 

Fox (Winking elaborately at others): 
Say — what’s in that bag you have? 
Something good to eat? May I have 
some? 

Muskrat: Yes, something very good 
indeed! 

Mr. Porcupine: May I have some 
too? 
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Muskrat: Of course. (Opens bag and 
offers it) Help yourselves. 

Fox (In surprise, as he reaches into 
bag and pulls out a bunch of grapes): 
Oh! Oh! Why, it’s really —I 
mean — grapes! 

MuskraT, SMALL Bear, and Miss 
Rassirt: April Fool! April Fool! 

Mr. Porcupine (As he helps himself): 
This zs a surprise! 

BuveE Jay: A good surprise, isn’t it! 

Miss Rassirt: You thought it would be 
empty, didn’t you! April Fool! 

Fox (Aside, as Muskrat offers bag to 
Mrs. SquirRREL, who takes some 
grapes): Careful, now. This is too 
suspicious. 

SMALL Bear: Would anyone like a bite 
of my candy? 

Raccoon (At nudge from Fox): Of 
course — I would. 

Mrs. Porcupine (Reluctantly, as Rac- 
COON bites candy): I’d like some, too. 

Miss Rassir: See my lovely flower. I 
found it down by the stream. 

Mrs. SquirRE.: Oh, let me smell of it! 
(Smells gingerly, then takes a big 
sniff) Why! Why, it’s a perfectly 
lovely flower! 

Raccoon: What delicious candy! 

Mrs. Porcupine: Best I ever ate! And 
we thought — 

SMALL Bear, Muskrat, Miss RABBIT: 
April Fool! April Fool! April Fool! 

BuvE Jay: What a nice trick! What a 
wonderful trick! 

Fox: And we thought — I mean — we 
expected — well, soap and stuff. 
SMALL Bear: We knew you would — 
and you wouldn’t have been fooled 

at all! 

BuLvuE Jay: Professor Ow] explained it 
to them — 





Miss Rassirt: And he told us how we 
could really fool you! 

SMALL Bear: But — but — you were 
going to let us fool you, even when 
you thought the candy was full of 
soap — 

Muskrat: And the bag empty — 

Miss Rassir: And the flower full of 
pepper? 

Mrs. Squrrrei: More than anything, 
we wanted to go on being friends. 

Miss Rassir: Well, so did we! 

SMALL Bear: That’s why we took Pro- 


fessor Owl’s advice! 

Muskrat: And we’re glad we did! 

Fox: You know —I think Professor 
Owl has out-smarted old Fox this 
time! Next year, I’m going to April 
Fool everyone with real candy and 
nice flowers, and bags of fruit! 
Won’t they be surprised! 

Aut (Gay laughter and chatter): Won’t 
they, though! It’s much nicer! It’s 
a wonderful idea! I’m going to try 
it, too! 

THE END 


Red Riding Hood and the Wolf 


Adapted by Carolyn F. Nutter 


Characters 

LrrrLeE Rep Ripine Hoop 

GRANDMOTHER 

FATHER 

Wo.r 

JOHNNY SQUIRREL 

Mrs. Ow. 

Mr. Hoproap 

PETER RABBIT 

WoopsMAN 

OTHER ANIMALS 

BEFORE CurTAIN: Rep Ripine Hoop 
enters right wearing her hooded red 
cape and carrying a linen-covered 
basket. 
Rep Ripine Hoop: 

Ah me, this basket has grown heavy. 
I’ll just rest here on this stone. (She 
sighs and sits down.) 
A few minutes will not matter 
Even though I am alone. (Enter 
Mr. Hoproap from left. He comes to 
within a few feet of Rep Ripinc Hoop 
and squats down.) 


Why, it’s Mr. Hoptoad. How are you? 

Mr. Hoproap: Howdy, Little Red 
Riding Hood. (JoHNNy SQuIRREL 
darts in from left and pauses behind 
Mr. Hoproap.) 

Rep Ruipine Hoop: And Johnny 
Squirrel. (PerTER Rapsir hops in 
from left and sits down side of 
JOHNNY SquirRE..) And Peter Rab- 
bit, too. 

Peter Rassit and JOHNNY SQUIRREL: 
Greetings, Little Red Riding Hood. 

Rep Rivina Hoop: 

I’m so glad all of you are here. 
I’m frightened when there’s no one 
near. 

Tue THREE ANIMALS: 

We beg you, dear Red Riding Hood, 

Beware the Wolf who haunts this 
wood! (They turn and hop away to 
left.) 

Rev Rivne Hoop (Standing up): | 
really must be going, too. (Enter 
Mrs. Ow. from right with a flutter 
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of wings.) Why, Mrs. Owl, how do 

you do? 

Mrs. OwL: 

My goodness, gracious, mercy me! 

Why did you leave your lovely home? 

I see you’ve packed a basket, too. 

You’re years too young to start to 
roam! (Wo.LF enters quietly from 
left and sits at far left so that Mrs. 
Ow. and Rep Rivina Hoop can- 
not see him.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: 

But Mrs. Owl, it’s quite all right. 

My mother knows I’ve come this 
way. 

She trusts me not to lose the path 

To take sick Granny food today. 

Mrs. Own: Your mother sent you 

through the wood? 

And all alone? Upon my soul! 

Has she not heard about the Wolf? 

He’ll very likely eat you whole! 

Rep Ripina Hoop: Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall I do? 

Mrs. Ow: If only you had wings to 
fly! 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Oh, please don’t 
leave me now, oh dear! 

Mrs. Own (Turning so that she sees 
Wotr for first time): Run for your 
life, my child. Goodbye. 

Rep Ripina Hoop (Turns in panic 
and almost bumps into Wo.iF who 
rises slowly, stretches and yawns 
menacingly): Oh, you’re the Wolf! 
(Woxr nods and grins.) I'll call my 
dad! 

Wor: And do his ears grow on these 
trees? 

Rep Riprna Hoop: He’s chopping 

wood not far from here. (She cups 

her hand to her mouth. There is an 
offstage sound of wood-chopping.) 





Wotr: Don’t bother him, I beg you, 
please! 

You mustn’t be afraid of me. 
I promise to behave. 
Don’t judge me by the way I look, 
Because I need a shave. 
(He strokes his chin casually.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: But Mrs. Owl says 
you’re bad! 

Wo tr (Jn a reassuring tone): 
Why do you take her word? 
She’s not as wise as she appears, 
You know, she’s just a bird. 
(He leans toward Rep Ripine Hoop 
and says confidentially) 
And have you noticed how she stares? 
She has no social grace. 
She’s shocked to see how others live 
And shows it in her face. 
(He cocks his head to imitate Mrs. 
Ow1., and Rep Rivine Hoon giggles.) 
She gets her learning out of books, 
But now you look at me. 
Although I’ve never learned to read, 
I’m twice as smart as she. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: But Owls are al- 
ways wise, aren’t they? 

Wotr (With a scoff): No wiser than the 

rest. 

You trust in me, my little friend, 
For I know what is best. 

Rep Rinine Hoop: 
You really don’t seem bad at all 
But I can’t stay to talk 
I’m on my way to Granny’s house 
And I have far to walk. 

Wotr: Where does she lives, my pretty 
lass? 

Rep Ripine Hoop: The red house by 
the mill. 


Wotr: Oh yes, I know just where it is. 
You say that she is ill? 


Rep Ripine Hoop: 
That’s why I have this basket here 
All crammed with things to eat. 


Wotr (Aside to audience): 
How many hungry days have passed 
Since I have tasted meat. 
(He turns to Rep Ripina Hoop and 
speaks in a silky voice.) 
I tell you what I’ll do for you. 
I’ll run along ahead 
And tell your Granny what you 

bring 

So she won’t leave her bed. 
(He starts to trot off left ahead of Rep 
Ripine Hoop.) 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: Oh thank you, 
Wolf, you are most kind. 

Wotr (Slyly): And clever, too, as you 
will find. 


* . * * 


SerrinG: Grandmother’s house. 


At Rise: GRANDMOTHER sits in bed, 
facing toward door. 


GRANDMOTHER (Coughs, lifts a large 
medicine bottle from chair beside bed, 
and speaks in rasping voice) : 

The doctor said that liniment 
Would help break up this cold. 

I’d better read the label, though, 
And do just as I’m told. (Reads) 
“For humans, horses, cats and dogs, 
This lotion is most healing 

A small amount rubbed on the skin 
Will ease that achy feeling.”’ (Gasps 
and reads in excited voice) 

But that big type across the top 
Says: “POISON if you drink a drop!”’ 
(She puts bottle down and gingerly re- 
moves cap, moistens her little finger, 
screws cap on again and places bottle 
carefully on chair with other medicine. 
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As she is dabbing her throat lightly 
there is a loud rap on the door.) 
Now who has come to call on me 
And here I’m such a sight? 
The floor’s not swept; the bed’s not 
made; 
My hair’s pinned up so tight! 
Wo tr (Jn a false voice): It’s Little Red 
Riding Hood, Grandma 
How do I open the door? 
GRANDMOTHER (Cocks her head) : 
Why, lift the latch and push the 
bolt, 
My child, you’ve done it before. 
(Door swings open and Wo LF strides 
into the room, not seeing the GRAND- 
MOTHER. GRANDMOTHER dives under 
the bed dropping her nightcap and 
spectacles. She drapes quilt to hide 
her as WouF kicks door shut with his 
heel. He strides downstage right look- 
ing the room over and finally turns 
and sees the empty bed.) 
WoLr: 
Oh ho! The bird has flown the coop. 
Ah well, what do I care? 
A younger chick is on the way 
With juicy flesh to spare. 
(WoLF picks up GRANDMOTHER'S 
nightcap and sets it on his head, 
parading jauntily around. Then he 
finds her spectacles which had also 
fallen off and he balances them on the 
end of his nose) 
What silly things the humans do! 
Imagine wearing these! 
(He pulls them off and squints at them 
and then puts them back on. GRAND- 
MOTHER sneezes from under the bed.) 
Now what was that? I swear I heard 
What sounded like a sneeze. 
(He begins to snoop around the room 
but is interrupted by tap on the door.) 





The child! How did she walk so fast? 
I’ve hardly caught my breath. 

(He runs to bed) 

I’ll pop into her Granny’s bed 

And lure her to her death. 

(He leaps into the bed and pulls quilt 
up to his ears. GRANDMOTHER yanks 
it down to cover her hiding place. They 
pull it back and forth until he and she 
are both partly concealed) 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Outside) : 

It’s me, Grandma, Red Riding Hood, 
And may I open the door? 

WotF (Jn falsetio): Just lift the bolt 
and push the latch 
My child, you’ve done it before. 
(Rep Ripine Hoop enters, puts her 
basket on the table and then goes back 
to close door.) 

WotrF: Come over here and sit, my child 
I don’t see you enough. 

Rep Rininc Hoop (Pausing at door, 
turns toward bed): 

Dear Grandma, you are surely sick. 

Your voice is awfully rough. 

(She takes a step closer.) 

Why Grandma, what big ears you 
have! 

Wor (Peering over quilt, but voice 
muffled): All the better to hear you 
with, my dear. 

Rep Riptnc Hoop: And Grandma, 
what big eyes you have! 

Wo.r (Letting quilt slip off nose and 
mouth): All the better to see you 
with, my dear. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Moving closer): 
But Grandma, what a great big 
mouth you have! 

Wor (Throwing aside quilt and leap- 
ing out of bed): All the better to eat 
you with! (He starts to chase Rep 
Rivine Hoop who ducks out of his 
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way. GRANDMOTHER crawls out from 
under bed and begins to chase WourF. 
They run around and around table.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Stop chasing her, you 
wicked wolf. 

Rep Rivine Hoop: Oh Grandma, save 
me, please. 

Wo tr (Turning on GRANDMOTHER, Tre- 
versing the chase): 
Ah — hah, the bony one is back. 
I’ll eat you both with ease. 
(He stops by food basket. Rep Rip- 
ING Hoop runs to her GRANDMOTHER 
and they cling together while Wo.¥F 
lifts napkin and smacks his lips.) 
What dainty cookies, cakes and 

bread! 

The smell of them is sweet. 
I’ll eat them for dessert when I 
Have finished with the meat. 
(He begins to chase again but after 
two or three rounds he stops, gasping 
for breath.) 
This running whets my appetite, 
But I must quench my thirst 
Before I can eat both of you — 
Unless I take you first. (He grabs for 
Rep Rivine Hoop who ducks behind 
her GRANDMOTHER. ) 

GRANDMOTHER: 
Oh you’ll have trouble eating us. 
We’re dry as dust, I think. 
Why don’t you wet your aching 

throat 

With this delicious drink. (She 
reaches cautiously past him to the 
bottle of liniment and hands it to him.) 

Wor (Examining botile): Is this a 
trick, old bony one? 

Rep Ripinac Hoop: Why don’t you 
read the label? 

GRANDMOTHER (Clapping her hand 
over Rep Ruipinc Hoop’s mouth, 





whispers): My child, why did you 
ask him that? 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Whispers): Be- 
cause he isn’t able. 

WoLr: 
I'll soon know if it’s good or bad. 
I have no time to waste 
On marks that look like tracks of 

birds. 

I’ll test it with a taste. (He unscrews 
cap and drinks. Then he drops the 
bottle, bellows, chokes, clasps his 
hands around his throat, groans, 
lurches toward Rep Ripinc Hoop 
and GRANDMOTHER who back away 
from him, and finally drops lifeless to 
the floor. There is a loud knock at the 
door and the door breaks open. In 
come two woodsmen, Mrs. Ow1., 
Peter Rappit, JOHNNY SQUIRREL, 
Mr. Hoproap and other animals.) 

Rep Ripina Hoop: Oh Daddy, Daddy, 
here I am. (She runs to one of the 
woodsmen. ) 

Fatuer: I[’m glad you are ali right. 
Your friends brought us the danger 

news 

And gave us quite a fright. 
(All gather round and look at the 
lifeless Wour.) 

GRANDMOTHER: 
Don’t worry any more, my friends. 
The Wolf is really dead. 
He was so eager for a feast 
He did not use his head. 


Rep Rivine Hoop: 
He wanted to eat both of us, 
For that was his intent. 
But chasing us dried out his throat 
So he drank liniment. 
(She points to bottle on the floor. 
Animals take turns poking at the dead 
WoLr, cautiously.) 

Mrs. Ow. (Picks up bottle and reads 
label): Why, this is poisonous to 

drink. 

It says so, plain as day. 
That stupid wolf would never read. 
He said it didn’t pay. 

Fatuer (Lifting one end of WotrF): 
Let’s drag away this bag of bones. 
Woopsman (Hoisting other end of 
Wo tr): And bury it ‘neath heavy 
stones. (They drag Wor out the 
door. Rep Ripina Hoop, Granp- 
MOTHER and all the animals join 
hands and dance around the table. 
Rep Ripine Hoop passes basket of 
food around and they all help them- 
selves. Then they dance around the 
table again and sing to the tune of the 

“Alphabet Song.”’) 

AL: Now the Wolf is dead indeed. 
We at last have all been freed. 
If he’d ever learned to read, 
He’d have known there is no need 
For a hungry wolf to lead 
Such a hateful life of greed. 


THE END 


itl 





Part Four 


Repeat Performance 





“What's Cookin’? 


by Helen Loutse Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. MorGan| Judges for the Vita- 

Mrs. VANE min and Victory 

Mrs. Hate Contest 

JOSEPHINE ARM- 
STRONG 

Nancy HastInGs 

FRANK ARMSTRONG, an athletic cook 

Tep Hayngs, Frank’s friend 

Dr. ANDREws, Principal of Hamilton 
Junior High 

CoacH Murpock 

A PHOTOGRAPHER 

ConTEesTANts tn the Meatless Menu 
Contest for Vitamins and Victory 

SertinG: The cafeteria of the Hamilton 
Junior High School 

At Rise: The P.T.A. Health and 
Nutrition Committee are seated at the 
central table. They are being served by 
Nancy and Jo, Junior High School 
waitresses. The ladies are thoughtfully 
chewing a bite of Peanutburgers au 
Gratin. Each face wears a faraway 
look. Pause. 

Mrs. Morgan: Peanutburgers au Gra- 
tin! Very tasty. Very tasty, indeed, 
I should say. 

Mrs. VANE: Needs a mite more salt, I 
think. Yes, just a pinch would do 
the trick. 

Mrs. Hate: Terribly rich. Good, un- 
derstand, but terribly rich. 

Mrs. Morgan: Ummmmm. Yes, I 


Junior High 
School waitresses 


*Because of the 


pularity of this play it is reprinted 
here from the October, 1945, Issue. 
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daresay it is. But after all, this 
recipe for a meat substitute involves 
a rare combination — peanuts and 
cheese. 

Mrs. Hae: Almost too rare, if you ask 
me. I can feel pounds settling down 
on me with every bite. 

Mrs. VANE: I certainly think we should 
put Peanutburgers au Gratin on our 
final list. After all, even without 
enough salt, they were far more ap- 
petizing then Lincoln-Leftovers or 
Meatless Mulligan. 

Mrs. Hate: Oh, by all means. (Con- 
sulting memorandum) I have it listed 
here as grade A. In fact, I think it 
stands a good chance for first prize. 
But we must be getting on. How 
many more recipes must we taste? 

Nancy: Just two, Mrs. Hale. Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf and Yankee Doo- 
dle Goulash. 

Mrs. Moraan: My goodness, these 
children surely are original when it 
comes to names. Graham Cracker 
Meatloaf! Well, bring that one on 
and get me another glass of water. I 
might need it to wash this one down. 
(NANCY goes to get water.) 

Mrs. VANE: Theat name doesn’t appeal 
to me one bit. Graham Cracker Loaf 
would have been much better. In a 
contest for meat substitutes, I think 
it wiser not to mention the word 
meat at all. The power of suggestion 
is so strong. 





Jo (Setting down plates): Here it is, 
ladies, right out of the oven. Entry 
number 24. (Nancy brings extra 
glasses of water.) 

Mrs. Hae (Sniffiing): Smells pretty 
good, doesn’t it? Well, here goes. 


(Pause while ladies all taste Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf. While the ladies are 
tasting, Jo and Nancy exchange anz- 
tous glances.) 


Nancy: Is it all right? 

Jo: What does it taste like? 

Mrs. Morean: It’s hard to say. Sort of 
a cross between shredded wheat and 
caramel popcorn. (Reaches for glass 
of water.) I move we strike this one 
off the list. 

Mrs. VANE (Coughing): I second the 
motion. It’s as dry as punk, and no 
taste at all. 

Mrs. Have: I must admit it smelled 
better than it tasted. I wonder how 
it would be with ketchup. 

Mrs. Vane (Shuddering): Perish the 
thought! Leave well enough alone, 
Alice, and let’s try the next one. 
What did you say it was, child? 

Nancy: Yankee Doodle Goulash. How 
does that sound? 

Mrs. Morgan: It sounds truly alarm- 
ing to me. What’s in it? 

Mrs. Vane: That’s an unfair question, 
Harriet. We should be able to tell 
when we taste it. (Girls go out for 
plates of Goulash, taking the other 
plates with them.) 

Mrs. Hate: For my part everything is 
beginning to taste alike. Whose idea 
was this contest in the first place? 

Mrs. Morcan: Mine, if you must 
know, Alice. And [I still think it is a 
fine cause. Getting these young girls 
to take an interest in preparing nu- 
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tritious meals without the use of 
meat is certainly worthwhile. 

Mrs. Hate: I’m glad I have a strong 
stomach, although I must say most 
of these concoctions have been de- 
licious. (Jo and Nancy enter with 
Dish Number 25 — Yankee Doodle 
Goulash.) 

Nancy: And here is the best yet, 
Number 25, Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash. 

Mrs. Morcan: Somehow, 
quite trust these goulashes. 

Mrs. Hate: I share your doubts, 
Harriet, but this looks very tempt- 
ing. 

Mrs. VANE: I agree with you. Well, 
here’s hoping it’s as good as it looks. 

Mrs. Moraan (Raising her folk): One, 
two, three, all together — Taste! 
(The ladies attack the twenty-fifth 
dish with gusto and apparently find tt 
to their liking. There are sighs of con- 
tentment.) 

Mrs. VANE: Ladies, I do believe we 
have found the prize-winner. 

Mrs. Morean: There’s no doubt about 
it. That is the finest goulash I have 
ever eaten. 

Mrs. Hate: In fact, it’s almost too 
good. I’m inclined to suspect that 
there is meat in it somewhere. 

Mrs. Moraan: Nonsense! That is 
just good, rich broth flavored with 
tomato and cheese. 

Mrs. Vane: And there’s macaroni in 
it too. 

Mrs. Hate: Maybe that is why it’s 
called Yankee Doodle Goulash. Re- 
member (Singing), “He stuck 4 
feather in his hat and called him 
Macaroni!” 

Mrs. VANE: Very clever, very clever 


I never 
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that give the dish its fine flavor. 

Mrs. Moraean: Not entirely, my dear. 
I think there is a trace of nutmeg in 
the sauce that is responsible for that 
exotic tang. 

Mrs. VANE: Well, whatever it is, my 
vote goes for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash for first prize. 

Mrs. Moraan: And mine, too. What 
do you say, Alice? Are you going to 
make it unanimous? 

Mrs. Hae: Well, if you are all per- 
fectly certain that there isn’t a shred 
of meat in it, I’ll go along with the 
rest. 

Mrs. Moraan: Of course, there’s no 
meat. The Recipe Committee has 
checked them all so we can let our 
palates decide. Personally, I think 
we have made an excellent choice. 
(To Nancy) Here, child, just try a 
mouthful of this goulash and tell me 
if you have ever tasted anything 
better. 

Mrs. VANE (70 Jo): And you, try a 
bite of mine. (Both girls taste and 
register admiration.) Now isn’t that 
simply divine? (The girls nod happily, 
their mouths full.) 

Mrs. VANE: Well that’s that. Now who 
is to notify the prize-winners so we 
can have our official celebration? 

Nancy: Jo and I will attend to it, Mrs. 
Vane. We’ll call Dr. Andrews on the 
house phone and he’ll ring the bell. 
That is the signal for all the contest- 
ants to report to the cafeteria. 


Jo: You ladies will probably want to 


go upstairs and ireshen up before 
you make the awards. 

Mrs. Vane: We certainly do. Will you 
send someone to call us back? 


indeed. But it’s really the chestnuts 
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Nancy: We’ll call you in plenty of 
time. 

Mrs. VANE: Thank you. We all look 
somewhat the worse for wear. (The 
ladies depart. Left alone, Jo turns to 
NANcy in despair.) 

Jo: Nancy, what on earth am I going 
to do? Frank will positively kill me. 

Nancy: I’ve seen that brother of yours 
pretty murderous at times, but what 
have you done to him now that you 
expect the worst? 

Jo: I'll never tell you what made me 
do it, but I sent in Recipe Number 
25, that Yankee Doodle thing, in 
his name. 

Nancy: Do you mean to say that you 
made up a recipe and sent it in un- 
der your brother’s name? 

Jo: No, I didn’t make it up. It’s his 
own recipe all right, but we don’t 
talk about it very much outside of 
the family circle, because it makes 
Frank so mad. His hobby is cooking. 
He gets out in the kitchen every 
chance he gets, and cooks up the 
unholiest concoctions you ever heard 
of. The funny part is, though, that 
they are always good. 

Nancy: Will wonders never cease? 
Frank Armstrong, Captain of the 
Junior Tigers, Winner of the 9A 
Wrestling Matches, just a cook at 
heart. 

Jo: I know. That is what makes it so 
funny. He’ll be fit to be tied when he 
finds out. But when I read about the 
prize being offered in this contest, I 
just thought it was a good chance for 
Frank. I knew he had a good recipe, 
and I — well — I just sent it in. 

Nancy: Why didn’t you send it in un- 

der your name? 


Jo: Oh, that wouldn’t have been hon- 
est. I want Frank to have the prize 
and the glory as well. 

Nancy: If I know Frank, he won’t 
want any of the glory. Not in this 
contest. Jo, it will be a perfect 
scream. Coach Murdock is going to 
make the awards and poor old Frank 
—won’t he be every color in the 
rainbow when Coach makes him a 
speech about being the best little 
home-maker in Hamilton High? 

Jo: Oh, dear! It will be dreadful! 
Nancy, you must think of a way out. 
Frank and Ted will be coming in 
here any minute now. It’s their day 
on cafeteria duty, and we’ll have to 
break the news gently. 

Nancy: I’ll say gently, or he’ll break 
your neck. Thank goodness, I’m not 
in your shoes, Jo Armstrong. 

Jo (Half crying): Oh, Nancy, be a good 
kid, and help me tell him. He has a 
soft spot in his heart for you any- 
how, and maybe he won’t be quite so 
mad if you tell him. 

Nancy: I[’ll stand by and help pick up 
the pieces, but you’ll have to tell him 
the glad tidings yourself. Sh! Here 
they come. Let’s be busy straighten- 
ing this place up. (The girls busile 
around the table as FRANK and TED 
enter. They are 9th grade boys.) 

Frank: Hy’a, Poison Puss! Or shall I 
say, Poison Pusses? What does the 
Cafeteria give today for two starv- 
ing men? 

Ten: I’m hungry enough to eat you two 
girls, uniforms and all. How about 
smuggling us a sandwich before the 
angry mob starts to stampede down 
here? 

Nancy: Have you galoots forgotten 


that this is the day for the special 
P.T.A. Luncheon? The rest of us com- 
mon people eat an hour later today. 
This lunch hour is just for the con- 
testants in the Meatless Meal Con- 
test, and the prize recipe will be an- 
nounced and a $25 Bond awarded to 
some lucky genius of the kitchen. 

Frank: Yeah, and I bet the recipe 
won’t be worth the paper it’s written 
on. 

Nancy (With meaning): Oh, I’m sure 
this one will be perfectly elegant. 
Frank: Could be. Who won? Anybody 

I know? 

Jo: How should we know? 
the judges. 

Trp: Yes, but you were right here 
while the committee was making up 
its mind. Come on, tell us who won. 

Nancy: I'll tell you what won, if that 
will do you any good. First prize goes 
to a fancy dish called Yankee Doodle 
Goulash. 

Trp: Gleeps! What is that? 

Nancy (With a look at Jo): I don’t 
know exactly, but it has macaroni 
and cheese, and tomatoes, and pep- 
pers, and nutmeg, and chestnuts — 

Frank (Surprised): Chestnuts? Say 
that again. Did you say chestnuts? 

Jo: Now, listen to me, Frank, and con- 
trol yourself. Please, please, don’t 
get mad or holler at me, or hit me or 
anything till I tell you the whole 
story. 

Frank: What story? What is all this? 

Jo: It’s about the chestnuts. I mean 
the recipe. You see it’s really your 
recipe for Camp Casserole, only | 
gave it a fancy name on account of 
the macaroni and on account of 
how I thought it should have a 
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patriotic title, so I thought up 
Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

FRANK: Wait a minute. Wait a minute. 
What do you mean — you thought 
it should have a patriotic title, so 
you called it Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash? Josephine Armstrong, what 
have you been up to? (FRANK seizes 
Jo by the shoulders and shakes her.) 
What have you done with my recipe? 

Nancy: Now don’t yell, Frank, please 
don’t yell. You'll have the whole 
faculty down here in a jiffy. 

Tep: And don’t shake your sister’s 
head clear off her shoulders. Give 
her a chance to answer. 

Jo: Oh, Frank, you’ll probably never 
forgive me, but I entered your recipe 
in the contest and it won. 

FRANK (In a low tense voice): Sister, or 
no sister — crime or no crime, I'll 
murder you for this. 

Tep: Easy, fellow, easy. This looks like 
something pretty nifty to me. I want 
to see what is going to happen next. 

FRANK (Jo retreating around the table): 
You’re going to see a short play en- 
titled, “Boy Beats Girl,” and then I 
suppose I’ll go to jail. 

Nancy (Catching hold of his arm): Now, 
be sensible, Frank. I'll admit it’s 
pretty bad, but you have won a $25 
Bond. 

Trp: Sure, think of that, Cookie. 

FRaNK (Wheeling on Trp): One more 
crack out of you, and there won’t be 
enough left of you to bury. And if 
ever I hear you call me that name 
again, I’ll skin you alive. 

Tep (Innocently): What name? Oh! 
You mean “Cookie”? (FRANK rushes 
at him but Nancy gets between them.) 

Nancy: Honestly, you two act as if 
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you don’t have a grain of sense. Now 
if you just calm down, I think I can 
fix things up. 

Jo: Oh, Nancy, do you honestly think 
you could? 

Nancy: I think so. 

Frank: You’d better think fast if you 
want that sister of mine to live. 

Nancy: First, am I right in assuming 
you wouldn’t refuse that Bond, 
Frank? 

Frank: Well, no—er yes. Why, of 
course, I’d take a Bond if anybody 
should hand it to me. 

Tep: The part he objects to is walking 
up in front of the dear ladies and 
sharing the limelight with a lot of 
silly giggling girls. 

FRANK: Exactly. And furthermore, I’m 
not going to do it. I’m leaving right 
now. 

Trp: Oh, no, you’re not. You’re going 
to stay here and collect your prize. 

Jo: At least stay long enough to hear 
Nancy’s plan. 

Nancy: Let me see the entry blank, Jo, 
the one you filled out when you 
entered Frank’s recipe. 

Jo: I don’t have it. The committee took 
all the blanks. 

Nancy: Well just what did you put on 
the blank? What name did you use 
for the writer of the recipe? 

Jo: I’ve told you—I used Frank’s 
name. 

Nancy: But isn’t Frank just a nick- 
name? Isn’t his real name Francis? 

Frank: Sure it is, but I never use it. 
Everybody knows me as Frank. 

Nancy: That’s just the point. Every- 
body knows you as Frank, but your 
real name is Francis. Now which did 
you use on the entry blank, Jo? 





Jo: Francis. I put Francis J. Arm- 
strong. I made it Francis because it 
seemed more legal to give his real 
name. 

Nancy: Then all is not lost. 

Frank: I don’t see what difference it 
makes. Frank or Francis — it’s still 
me. 

Nancy: Yes, but Francis can be either 
a boy’s name or a girl’s name de- 
pending on the spelling. And no one 
is ever quite sure which is which. In 
this case, everyone will be expecting 
a girl, so all you have to do is be a 
girl, receive the prize and then fade 
out of existence. 

TeEep: Nancy, you’re a genius. 

Frank: What do you mean —all I 
have to do is be a girl? 

Nancy: Just dress up like one when 
you walk up to get the prize. 

He can 


Jo: That’s a heavenly idea. 
wear my reversible coat, and a pair 
of my wedgies I meant to take to 
the shoemaker. They are still in my 
locker. I’ll get them in a jiffy. (Jo 
runs off stage.) 

Frank: I'll do no such thing, I tell you. 


Jo, you come back here. I won’t 
have any part in this masquerade. 
Tep: Oh, yes you will. Don’t you 
think your friends know what is 
best for you? You take Nancy’s 
advice and we’ll all rally around and 
help you out of this. Come on now, 
be a good sport. Roll up those trouser 
legs. With a loose coat on you and 
some glamour girl shoes, you'll be 

Miss America. 

Frank: Get out of here. I tell you I 
won’t do it. I’ll be the laughing stock 
of the school. 

Nancy: Not if you listen to your Aunt 
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Nancy and your Uncle Ted. Come 
on now. Let Ted work on those 
trouser legs and I’ll take over the 
make-up job. 

Frank: Make-up? You mean that 
gooey lipstick and rouge? None of 
that trash goes on me. 

Tep: Very well, stubborn. Have it 
your own way. But in five minutes 
that whole gang will be down here 
determined to hand you a prize. 
And what is worse, there will be 
photographers. Have you thought of 
that? Your picture in the paper with 
the recipe for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash right below it! 

FRANK (Jn agony): Why does this have 
to happen to me? It will make mea 
criminal. I know it will. 

Nancy: Then why won’t you be a good 
boy and let us make you over? As 
Francis J. Armstrong, you’ll win the 
prize and save your dignity. 

Frank: O.K. I give up. Go ahead. Do 
anything you like, but I warn you — 
one false move with that lipstick and 
the show’s over. I quit. 

Nancy: I’ll be careful. Quick now, Ted. 
Hoist those bloomer legs to half 
mast, and I’ll see what I can do with 
his school-girl complexion. (TED 
and Nancy go to work on Frank. Jo 
enters with the contents of her locker. 
She has managed to find a pair of 
wedgies, a skirt, and a scarf.) 

Jo: Wasn’t it lucky I wore this scari 
today? We can use it to tie around 
Frank’s head, peasant style. If we 
pull out a lock or two of hair around 
his face, he’ll look as if he has 4 
feather cut. 

Frank: My gosh! 
What next? 


Now it’s feathers! 





Jo: Next, I’d suggest this skirt. Luck- 
ily I am in this uniform so you are 
welcome to my second best skirt, 
just cleaned and pressed last week. 
With your sweater, it won’t look 
half bad. (The three conspirators help 
FRANK into the clothes and when he 
ig in full regalia, the effect is not bad 
at all. The triangular peasant scarf is 
the crowning touch. If the make-up is 
carefully applied, FRANK should be a 
regular charmer.) 

Trp (Bowing low and using an affected 
accent): May I have the honor of this 
dawnce, Lady Gwendolyn? (FRANK 
aims a kick at Tep but misses him.) 

Nancy: No rough-house, please. Let 
me see you walk across the room, 
Frank, as if you were going to get 
the prize. (FRANK slouches carelessly 
across the room.) 

Jo: That will never do. Get more swing 
into your walk. 

Trp: Like this. Let me show you. 
(Does an absurd imitation of a model's 
walk.) 

Jo: No, no, nothing like that. 


Oh, 
there’s no time to give you any more 


coaching on how to behave. Your 
best bet is to keep quiet. Say as little 
as possible and smile as much as you 
can. Try the smile now — just once. 
Smile sweetly and drop your eyes, 
like this, as if you are too shy for 
anything when you get the Bond. 
Now you try. (FRANK does a fair 
imitation. ) 

FRANK: Is that O.K.? 

Trp: Well, it wouldn’t fool me, but 
we'll hope the others are more 
gullible. 

Nancy: Now, Jo, you skip upstairs and 
tell those judges it’s time to come 
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down here. I’ll phone Dr. Andrews 
so he can ring the bell for the con- 
testants. Frank, you go out in the 
hall and come in with the rest of the 
girls. 

Frank (Indignanily): Cut out that 
“rest-of-the-girls” stuff. 

Nancy: Oh, don’t quibble. You know 
what I mean. 

Jo: Just sort of hang around toward the 
end of the line and try to act natural. 

Trp: I’ll hop out in the kitchen and 
see if I can lend a hand out there. 

Frank: Now listen you, I’ll go through 
with this thing, but if anybody 
laughs or looks funny, or makes any 
wisecracks, you’ll hear from me. 

Jo: Honestly, Frank, we’re trying to 
help you, and I don’t see how any- 
thing can go wrong if you do your 
part. (They all exit — Jo and FRANK 
left — Trp and Nancy right.) 

Nancy (As she goes off stage): I’ll call 
Dr. Andrews and he’ll ring the bell 
right away. 

Trp: I wouldn’t miss this for a farm. 
(Laughs all the way out. There is a 
brief pause. Then a bell rings. A 
second pause and Jo enters with the 
three JUDGES.) 

Jo: Everything is ready. Dr. Andrews 
and the Coach should be here in a 
minute. (They all stand at center 
table. Nancy enters.) 

Nancy: Dr. Andrews says he’ll be right 
down. He’s bringing the Coach with 
him. Oh, here they are now. (Coac# 
Murpock and Dr. ANDREWS enter.) 

Dr. ANDREws: Good morning, ladies. 
I take it you have come to a decision. 

Mrs. Moraan: Yes, indeed, a unani- 
mous decision. First prize goes to — 
(Consulis memorandum) let me see 





—oh, yes, Francis J. Armstrong for 
Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

Mrs. VANE: I know you'll agree with 
us when you taste it. 

Dr. ANnpREws (70 the Coacn) Francis 
Armstrong. Francis J. Armstrong? 
Can you place a girl by that name, 
Coach? 

Coacu: Can’t say that I remember a 
girl by that name, Doctor, but then 
my business is with the other side of 
the house. I don’t get to know many 
of the girls. Of course we have Frank 
Armstrong and his sister. 

Dr. ANDREws: Oh, no, her name is 
Josephine. It must be another family. 
(The contestants begin to mill into the 
room in groups of two and threes. 
FRANK ts among them, trying desper- 
ately to keep in the background.) 

Dr. ANDREWS: Just make yourselves 
at home, girls. Scatter around and sit 
wherever you like. This is a very in- 
formal occasion, though I can im- 
agine it is an exciting one for all of 
you. (The girls go to places at various 
tables. FRANK slips into a chair at the 
extreme right of the room.) 

Dr. ANDREws (To the JuapgEs): Will 
you be seated, ladies? (They stt at 
the center table; Dr. ANDREWS and 
the CoacH remain standing. Jo and 
Nancy stand looking on from the 
doorway. Trp’s head is stuck around 
the corner of the kitchen door.) It cer- 
tainly was a pleasure to me to learn 
that so many of you girls had volun- 
tarily taken part in the Meatless 
Menu Contest sponsored by the 
P.T.A. The judges tell me tha. all 
of the receipts were good and that 
the winner is positively mouth- 
watering. I guess there is no one on 
our entire staff who is better able to 


appreciate the value of foods than 
Coach Murdock. He sees what good 
food means in the development of 
healthy, hardy young men, and so 
I’ve invited him to come down here 
today and say a few words of en- 
couragement to all of you girls, who 
one of these days are going to have to 
cook for some man. May I present 
Coach Murdock? (Applause.) 

Coacu: Well, girls, I’m not going to 
make any speech. You all know the 
old saying that the road to a man’s 
heart lies through his stomach, and 
if you want to get a man, feed him. 
I can’t give you any better advice 
except to say, feed him well, and by 
well, I mean give him vitamins — 
the vitamins that are to be found in 
a well-balanced diet of meats, fruits, 
milk and fresh vegetables. And now, 
I’m going to have my picture taken 
with the winner of this contest. The 
photographer should be here any 
minute now, and as soon as the 
Chairman of the Judges has an- 
nounced her decision, I’m going to 
have my picture taken eating a big 
serving of whatever it is that has 
won the prize. So now, let me present 
Mrs. Hairiet Morgan, who will an- 
nounce the winning recipe. Mrs. 
Morgan. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Morgan: Really, girls, it was 
quite a treat to taste all your lovely 
dishes. The other ladies and myself 
were quite at a loss as to how to 
decide on the best because they were 
all so good, until we tasted the very 
last one — Number 25. The name 
of it is Yankee Doodle Goulash, and 
the winner — I know you can hardly 
wait to hear the name. Well, I won't 
keep you in suspense another minute. 
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The winner is Miss Francis Arm- 
strong. (Applause and people crane 
their necks to see who will answer to the 
name. At first FRANK does not rise.) 

Mrs. More@an: Miss Francis Arm- 
strong. Where is she? Come forward, 
TAiss Armstrong, your prize is wait- 
ing for you. Ah! There she comes. 
Let’s give her another round of 
applause. (More applause as FRANK 
approaches the table.) 

CoacuH: Miss Armstrong, you have 
won honor and distinction for your- 
self as a creative cook, and at the 
same time have earned a substantial 
reward in the shape of a $25 bond 
which it is my pleasure to present 
you at this time. (Hands bond to 
FRANK.) 

Frank: Thank you very much. 

Dr. ANpREws (Shaking hands): And 
may I add my congratulations? 

Mrs. Moraan: We are all very proud 
of you, my dear. 

Mrs. VANE: Perhaps you have some 
more of those wonderful recipes up 
your sleeve. 

Mrs. Hause: It is nice to meet a young 
girl who is so interested in domestic 
problems. (PHOTOGRAPHER enters 
with flashlight equipment.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: I guess I’m just in 
time. Sorry, Dr. Andrews. I couldn’t 
make it sooner. Held up in the office. 
But I’m anxious to get a shot of this 
Meatless Menu Award. Is this the 
lucky young lady? 

Dr. ANDREws: Miss Francis J. Arm- 
strong. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Pleased to meet you. 
Now, let’s do a shot of the young 
lady and the judges. (Arranges group- 
ing.) Here, Miss, you stand in the 
center holding your Bond and I 
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want each of you ladies to pretend 
you are eating some of the — what- 
ever it is that won the prize. 

Mrs. Morean: Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash. 

PHOTOGRAPHER (Handing them each a 
plate): Now, let’s see. Are we all set? 
(Steps back for a final look.) Every- 
body look this way, please. (Just as 
he ts ready for the flash, Mrs. Mor- 
GAN gets an tnspiration.) 

Mrs. Morgan: Oh, wait, wait! Just 
& minute, please. Let’s give our little 
star a chance to fix her hair. Every 
girl wants to look her very best in 
a picture. You’ll want to take this 
thing off. (Before Franx can stop 
her, Mrs. Morcan has whipped off 
the triangular scarf, thereby disclosing 
his haircut and his identity. There 
are gasps and giggles.) 

Dr. ANDREws: Why, Frank Armstrong! 
What is the meaning of this? 

Coacu: If I’m not a Chinese Grass- 
hopper, it’s Frank Armstrong. 

Mrs. Moreau: If this is a joke, young 
man, it’s a mighty poor one. 

Mrs. VANE: You certainly owe us an 
apology. 

Mrs. Hate: Just what are you trying 
to do? 

Coacu: Shouldn’t we give the boy a 
chance to explain? 

Frank: There’s nothing to explain — 

Mrs. Moraan: Oh, yes, there is. What 
are you doing in those clothes claim- 
ing a prize you didn’t win? 

Jo (Coming forward): But he did win 
it, Mrs. Morgan. Oh, dear, it’s all 
my fault. You see I sent in his recipe 
without his knowledge or consent. 

Tep: The poor guy was ashamed of 
claiming a prize in a girls’ contest, 
so — 





Nancy: I persuaded him to pose as a 
girl and accept the prize under the 
name of Francis instead of Frank. 

Jo: And that is his own name, so it’s 
perfectly legal. 

Dr. ANpREws: It all sounds pretty 
complicated to me. Is this a con- 
spiracy? 

Jo: Nothing of the sort. Frank didn’t 
know a thing about it until today. 
I knew he’d never let me send in his 
recipe if he knew about it. 

Coacu: Why not? 

Jo: Because he never wants to let any- 
one know he can cook. He thinks it’s 
sissy. (Laughter.) 

Dr. ANDREWS: Well, Frank, it looks 
as if this predicament is none of 
your making. 

FRANK: It certainly isn’t, sir. 

Tep: And no real harm’s been done. 

Coacu: Except to poor Frank’s feelings. 

FraNK: You mean I may keep the 
prize? 

Mrs. Morean: After all, there was 
nothing in the contest rules dis- 
qualifying boys. 

Mrs. Hate: Not a word. 

Mrs. Vane: I think it’s very unusual 
to have a boy for the winner, and I 
heartily approve of it. 

Mrs. Moraan: And we’re sure it’s his 
very own work. 

Jo: Everything but the name. I made 
that up. 

Coacu: Then I’d say Frank has won 
the prize fairly and squarely. (Shakes 
hands.) Congratulations all over 
again. 

Dr. ANDREws: And mine, too. Your 
only mistake was to think that cook- 
ing is a sissy job. I must confess I 
can stir up a cake that might win 


a prize on its own merit. And I can 
bake what you young folks might 
call a “mean pie.” (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Excuse me, sir, but 
what about my picture? 

Coacu: Ready any time now. 

FRANK: But not in these duds. 

Coacu: I should say not. Get rid of 
that female finery and look like your- 
self. 

Mrs. Morgan: And just to prove that 
the ladies in the house can be good 
sports about being defeated by a 
male cook, let’s all sing the song 
you'll find on the tables. Strangely 
enough, it’s a new version of Yankee 
Doodle. (While FRANK removes his 
“fancy dress’ outfit, the cast sings to 
the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.’’) 
“Father and I went out to eat 
With all the young and oldsters, 
And all the men and all the boys 
Were strong as granite boulders. 


“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 

Keep your health foods handy. 
Vitamins will pep you up 

And keep you feeling dandy.” 

(By the time the song has been sung 
twice, FRANK is ready for the picture. 
The PHOTOGRAPHER calls: “Ready, 
please. This way, everyone,” and 
snaps the picture.) 

Coacu: And now it’s all over but the 
cheering. What do you say, folks, 
three big ones for Frank Armstrong, 
the Yankee Doodle Cook of Hamil- 
ton High — Ready — hip — hip. 
(Curtains close on cast cheering for 
FRANK and his Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Treasure Island 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Adapted for Radio by Marjorie Ann York 


Mae (Open cold singing loudly off 
mike): 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest — 

(Fade) Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of 
rum! 

ANNOUNCER: T'reasure Island . . . by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Sounp: The sea. Establish and fade out 
under. 

Jm: I’m Jim Hawkins, cabin boy 
aboard the Hispaniola . . . bound out 
of England for Treasure Island. I 
really started this whole adventure. 
You see, I got a map from an old sea 
dog . . . the treasure map of the 
famous buccaneer Flint. So I’ll get 
one-third of the treasure along with 
my friends and partners, Doctor 
Livesey and Squire Trelawny. Be- 
tween us we bought and outfitted a 
schooner, the Hispaniola. We're all 
landlubbers and we were lucky to get 
a fine sailor, Captain Smollett, to 
navigate the ship for us. And we 
hired a crew. They’re a rough lot 
but we’ve had no trouble with them. 
They do their work and are civil 
enough, it seems to me. . . but Cap- 
tain Smollett doesn’t trust them. 
Our voyage has been very ordinary 
... that is, up to now. Suddenly a 
few things began to happen. Our 
mate ... Mister Arrow .. . fell over- 
board one dark night. Then a few 


weeks later I went down to get an 
apple from one of the barrels in the 
waist of the ship. It was after sun- 
down .. . and what with supplies 
running low, I couldn’t see. So I 
climbed inside the huge barrel to 
take my pick. Just as I got inside I 
heard the voices of Hands and 
Morgan, two of the crew . . . and 
Long John Silver, our one-legged 
cook . . . coming toward me. 

Sriver (Fading on): And that’s what I 
say. So what’s ailing ye now, Mor- 
gan? 

Moraan: We're sick of holding off. 

Suiver: Well, ye’ll get sicker of it afore 
I give the word to mutiny. Ye’ll 
work proper, speak soft, and keep 
sober. When we get to the Island, 
then we’ll get the map. . . and the 
treasure. 

Hanps: They just gonna sit while we 
cut their throats and take the map? 

Moraan: We took a vote. Didn’t we, 
Hands? 

Sirver: Shiver me timbers! 
council? 

Hanps: Aye, Silver. Foc’s’le council. 
Them’s pirate’s rights. We know 
the rules. 

Srtver: I make the rules! First agin 
them and I’ll open hirn with me knife. 
We'll do as I say. At the Island we’ll 
slit every honest throat aboard. 
Then the map is ours and we’ll take 
this ship home piled with treasure. I 
claim only one thing . . . Cap’n 


Foc’s’le 





Smollett. An honest sea cap’n 
sticks in me gullet. Why, I’ll break 
his bones with me bare hands! 

Moraan: You’re a man, Long John. 
Good as Cap’n Flint. 

Sitver: Aye. Flint’s crew were always 
the roughest. The devil himself 
would have been afeared to go to 
sea with us. And Flint was the 
flower of the lot. Now I’m Flint... 
I’m taking over where he... 

Mae (Calling off mike): Land ho! 
Land ho! 

Sounp: Sea up and fade out under. 

Jim: They went running up the ladder. 
Everyone was rushing around the 
decks. I climbed out of the barrel 
and ran forward to report to my 
friends. In the captain’s quarters I 
told the story to the doctor, the 
squire, and the captain. The doctor 


was the first to speak. 

Docror: What do you suggest, gentle- 
men? 

Jim: We’ve just got to give ’em the 
map, Doctor Livesey. They’ll slit 


our throats for it . . . won’t they, 
Captain Smollett? 

CapTaIN: Indeed they will, lad. It 
breaks my bones to command a ship 
of pirate scum. 

Squire: I agree with you, Captain. 
And now that they know there’s 
treasure... 

Doctor: But they don’t know where, 
Squire Trelawny. 

Jim: Why not give ’em a map... any 
map? By the time they figure it out 
we could have the treasure and be 
gone. 

Doctor: Capital idea, Jim. We could 
mark up our sailing chart showing 
the treasure on the opposite side of 


the Island. 

Captain: You’ve hit it! We’ll be gone 
by the time they learn the difference. 

Squire: I say we try it. We've a few 
faithful hands aboard. And we'll 
beat Silver’s crew at their own 
trickery. 

CapTain: We may as well force the 
issue right now, gentlemen, and save 
ourselves a neck slitting. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Captain (Shouting): Mister Anderson, 
pipe all hands! 

Sounpb: Bosun’s pipe. 

Captain (Normal voice): We'll go out 
and face that bunch together. But 
stick close, gentlemen, shoulder to 
shoulder. And don’t turn your backs 
to the likes of them. Well, here 
goes . . . (Addressing crew off mike) 
My lads, this is the place we’ve been 
sailing for. You’ve done good duty 
aloft and below. And to show appre- 
ciation, I’m passing out double ra- 
tions of grog. 

Sitver (Calling off mike): Double grog 
and more! 

Caprain (Off mike): What say you, 
Silver? Come up and speak out. 
Sitver (Coming on mike): We'll take 

the grog and the treasure. 

Captain (On mike): What treasure? 

Sitver: Don’t fool with me. We know 
this be a treasure ship. We want 
our share. 

Captain: Mutiny, eh? I’ll have you in 
irons. 

Sutver: Not so, I say. The crew is with 
me. 

Sounpn: Crew reaction. 

Captain: Oh? Well, speak your mind. 

Sitver: Ye have a map showing where 
the treasure is hid. We want that map. 





CapraIN: I’ll see you stretched from a 
yardam first! 

Sitver: Ye’ll not live to see it! 
ward, lads! 

Sounb: Angry muttering of crew. 

Docror: Wait! If we give you the 
map, will you take an oath you’ll not 
harm us? 

Sitver: The map, Doctor Swab. Then 
I’ll promise. 

Doctor: Give it to them, Captain. 

Captain: Why I’d rather . . . well, if 
you say so, Doctor. Before I hand it 
over to you, Silver, will you and 
your men promise not to harm any- 
one aboard? 

Sitver: Aye. Hand it over. 

Captain: And your men? 

Siiver: Speak out, lads. 

Sounp: Crew shouting “Aye, aye.” 

Capraln: Well, here’s your map. Much 
good may it do you. 
Hanns (Shouting off mike): We’ve the 
map! Now let’s slit their throats. 
Sitver: Back ye fool! I’ve a better 
plan. No doubt ye know, Cap’n 
Smollett, we was Flint’s crew. That 
being the way the wind blows we do 
nothing that’s not our right. That 
gold on the Island is rightly ours. 
I'd let yer blood for pleasure. But 
the gold is more important. We’ll 
get that afore we slit yer throats. 

Captain: Stand back . . . I warn you! 

Sitver (Laughs): Ye’ve only six men. 
I’ve nineteen. 

Squire: You’ll hang, you scoundrel! 

Sitver: I think different, ye land- 
lubbing squire. 

Squire: You may win now, but you'll 
hang. 

Sitver: Not while I got me a trade. 

Captain: A trade? What’s in your 


For- 
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scurvy mind now? 

Sriver: Belay that gab! It’s the young 
’un. His life for mine. 

Docror: Jivi1? You wouldn’t dare! 

Sirver (Laughs): I'll not kill him, 
Doctor. At least not now. But come 
with yer hanging talk and I’ll slit 
him for sure. 

Squire: You can’t. 
Jim’s only a boy. 

Sitver: He’s only a hostage. Get over 
here, young lad. 

Docror: Leave the boy alone. 

Srtver: He’ll not be harmed less’n he 
doesn’t run here fast. 

Jm: I’m not afraid, Doctor Livesey. 

Sriver: All right, Hawkins, ye go with 
us. 

Captain: The saints preserve you if 
harm comes to that lad, John Silver. 

Sounp: Laughing and rowdy singing of 
“Fifteen men.” Establish and fade 
out. 

Jim: I got in the long boat and went 
ashore with the pirates. We landed 
near a bunch of trees. I hid there 
while Silver and his men beached the 
boat. Then I ran far into the woods, 
They didn’t even miss me. Suddenly 
I ran into something that looked like 
a great white shaggy animal. It 
turned out to be a man... Ben 
Gunn, a buccaneer marooned years 
ago on the Island by Long John 
Silver. I told him my story. He said 
Silver was a bad one and agreed to 
help us against the pirates. But he 
wanted me to promise that we’d 
take him back to England with us. 
I couldn’t speak for my friends, but 
I told him they were fair-minded 
men. And I told him that we’d need 
his help to work the ship home. That 


You wouldn’t. 





made him happy and we started 
toward his cave. As we walked we 
heard gunfire. Ben Gunn said it was 
coming from Flint’s Stockade which 
was still on the island. When Ben 
and I got to the Stockade, there was 
the Union Jack waving in the breeze. 
My friends were defending the fort 
against the pirates. Ben decided to 
hide among the trees till I found out 
if my friends would take him in. We 
shook hands. Then I ran like mad 
toward the Stockade. Doctor Live- 
sey saw me coming and let me 
through the heavy gates. 

Sounp: Scattered gunfire. Hold in back- 
ground. 

Doctor: Praise Heaven you’re safe, 
Jim. 

Captain: Good work, lad! How did 
you manage to escape Silver? 


Jim: I hid soon as we beached. They 
never even missed me. Then I met a 


marooned man. Said he was Ben 
Gunn. And he knows a way to foil 
the pirates. Why he used to sail 
with... 

Sutver (Calling off mike): Ahoy, log 
house, ahoy! 

Captain: That swine Silver himself! 

Doctor: With a flag of truce! 

Captain: Watch for trickery, men. 
Shoot if you spot a move. 

Stirver (Off mike): Flag o’ truce. 
Cap’n Silver to come on board and 
make terms. 

Captain (Shouting): Any treachery 
will be on your side, Silver, and the 
Lord help you. Hold your fire, men. 
One of you help him over the 
stockade. 

Sounp: Gunfire out. 

Sirver (Off mike): As ye say, Cap’n 


Smollet. (On mike) Morning, gentle- 
men, my respects. Well, Jim, we 
missed ye, lad. 

Doctor: Enough of that! What do you 
want? 

Sitver: That was a nice trick sending 
me off with a fake map. 

CapTaINn: False map? 

Sitver: Don’t act uppity. Ye got the 
stockade, but we got the ship. Just 
look yonder and see the skull and 
crossbones at the masthead. (Pause) 
Thought that would make ye look a 
bit different. (Laughs) We not only 
got the ship, we got the stores and 
the ammunition. And we want the 
treasure. We aim to get the treasure. 

Captain: Along with our lives, no 
doubt. 

Sirver: No, we'll leave ye those. 
They’re worthless to us, except for 
fun. Give us the map. Stop shooting 
my good men and we'll give yer a 
choice. Either ye come aboard 
along of us . . . once the treasure’s 
shipped . . . and then I’ll give ye my 
affydavy, upon my word of honor, 
to clap you somewhere safe ashore. 

Captain: Naturally, you’re to be 
trusted! 

Sitver: If that’s not to yer fancy, then 
ye can stay here. We'll divide stores 
with ye, man for man. And I'll give 
ye my affydavy as before to speak 
the first ship I sight and send ’em to 
pick ye up. Handsomer talking you 
couldn’t look to get. (Raising voice) 
And I hope all hands here overhaul 
my words. 

Capraln: Is that all? 

Sitver: Every last word, by thunder! 
Refuse and ye’ve seen the last of me 
but musket balls. 
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Caprain: Very good. Now hear me. 
If you’ll come up... one by one... 
unarmed .. . I’ll engage to clap you 
all in irons and take you home to a 
fair trial in England. 

SitvER: Ye dare make terms! 

CapTaIN: I’ve flown my sovereign’s 
colors and I’ll see you all in Davy 
Jones before I’ll sail under the 
Jolly Roger. You can’t find the 
treasure .. . and there’s not a man 
among you fit to sail the ship. I tell 
you so and they’re the last good 
words you'll get from me. By 
Heaven, I'll put a bullet in your 
back when next I meet you. 

SitveER: Before an hour’s out I’ll stove 
in yer old blockhouse like a rum 
puncheon! 

Caprain: Tramp, my lad. Bundle out 
of here, hand over hand, double 
quick. 

Sitver: Before the hour’s out ye’ll 
laugh upon the other side. 

Captain: Tramp . . . double quick! 

SiLveR: I’m going. (Off mike) Just re- 
member them that die’ll be the lucky 
ones. 

SounD: Gunfire. Establish and fade out 
under. 

Jim: They launched a furious attack on 
us at once. But it was over soon. 
We had the best shots inside the fort. 
So we beat the pirates off. Some- 
thing had to be done fast, though . . . 
if only we could get to the Hispaniola 
and beach it somewhere so the 
pirates couldn’t find it. The more I 
thought about it, the more I figured 
I could do it. Ben Gunn had told me 
about a boat he’d made. With that 
I could get to the ship, cut her adrift 
and let her go ashore where she 
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fancied. I decided to slip out with- 
out telling anyone my plan. 


Sounp: Surf. Sneak in and hold under. 
Jim: I found Ben Gunn’s boat hidden 


on the beach. The tide was with me 
so I made the ship fast. I cut the 
rope until the vessel swung free. She 
turned on her keel, spinning across 
the current. 


Sounp: Surf up, then to background. 
Jim: I was almost swamped .. . then 


my little boat lurched and changed 
course. I was whirled along in the 
wake of the Hispaniola. The 
schooner turned twenty degrees and 
found a quiet bay. My little boat 
continued to be beaten to and fro 
upon the billows. For hours I was 
showered by flying spray until a 
great weariness grew upon me. I lay 
in my sea-tossed bed and dreamed 
of home. 


Sounp: Surf up and fade to silence. 
Jim: It was day when I awoke, tossing 


at the southwest end of Treasure 
Island. There was a great swell upon 
the ocean. But I was very near land. 
It made me bold and I sat up and 
paddled. Then the sea mounted 
against me and pulled me toward the 
Hispaniola in her bay. Lapping 
alongside her, I crawled along the 
bowspit and tumbled head first on 
her deck. 


Sounp: Far off scattered singing of 


“Fifteen Men.” Hold in background 
and fade out under. 


Jim: The pirates left aboard were 


drunk below. I struck the Jolly 
Roger and hoisted the Union Jack. 
The ship was ours again! A few 
minutes later I had her sailing easily 
before the wind along the coast of 





Treasure Island. I headed her 
straight for shore. She hit... 
staggered . . . and ground in the 
sand. I jumped clear and hurried to 
tell my friends. It was very dark, 
but with the moon to help I sighted 
a campfire. Surely that would be 
Ben Gunn. I ran joyfully toward it. 

Sounp: T'wigs breaking underfoot. 

Sitver (Off mike): Who goes? 

Jim (Sotto voce): Silver! I tried to re- 
treat and not even breathe. 

Sttver (Off mike): Come here I say! 
Hands, go fetch him. 

Sounp: Slight struggle. 

Sttver (Off mike): Ah, Hands, bring 
yer prize to the firelight. Let’s see 
what ye caught . . . (On mike) Well, 
bless my bones . . . Jim Hawkins. 
(Laughs) Come to call, lad? Now 
that’s right friendly. So ye come to 


jine us now we got the real map. 
Jim: You... the real map? 
Suiver: Aye, lad. Ye sound like a par- 


rot. Doctor Livesey did a bit of 
trucing. 

Jim: He wouldn’t! 

Sitver: Batten down yer hatches till 
yer spoke to! As I was saying, the 
doctor come to terms. Says he: 
“Cap’n Silver let’s bargain. We’re 
beaten. You can have the map.” 
Silver has beaten ye! 

Jim: Have you? Where’s the His- 
paniola? It’s gone. 

Siiver: By thunder you lie! 

MorGan: Enough of this! 
slitting Hawkins. 

Sitver: Avast there, Morgan! Shiver 
me timbers! Where’s the ship... 
right out there on the . . . Why, I 
can’t see it on the water. 

Jrm: And you won’t either! The ship’s 
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lost. So’s the treasure. And so are 
all of you. Marooned here with us. 
And I did it all. 

Sitver: Why, you! I’ll take a cutlass 
to you, I will! 

Hanps: Run the young ’un through. 

Sitver: Avast, ye swabs, I say! Maybe 
ye all think yer cap’n here. By the 
powers I’ll teach ye better. Well, 
I’m ready. Take a cutlass him that 
dares and I’ll see the color of his in- 
sides. I’m best man here by a long 
sea mile .. . and I like the boy. He’s 
more a man than any pair of rats of 
you. 

Moraan: Ax yer pardon, Sir. 
pretty free with the rules. 

Srtver: Say it all, Morgan. Pipe up 
or lay to. 

Moraan: This crew’s dissatisfied. We 
have rights. I say you to be capt’n 
at this present, but I claim my right 
and steps outside for a council. 

Sounp: Crew shouting: “Aye’’ 
“Foc’s’le Council’? — “According to 
rules’’ — “‘Morgan’s right” — “Let's 
go out for council.” 

Sitver: Run, ye scurvy dogs! Council 
if ye like. Ye don’t scare Long John. 
(Whispering) Yer within a plank of 
death, lad, and soam I. They’ll tip 
me the Black Spot for sure. 

Jim (Whispering): The Black Spot? 

Sitver (Whispering): Aye. That’s a 
summons. Means the cap’n has to do 
the crew’s bidding. .. . Yer my last 
card, Jim Hawkins, and by the liv- 
ing thunder, I’m yers. I’ll save my 
witness and ye’ll save my neck. 

Jim (Whispering): You mean all’s lost? 

Sitver (Whispering): Aye, by gum, I 
do. Ship’s gone . . . neck’s gone... 
that’s it. I see no schooner. I’m 
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tough but I give out. That lot at 
council are fools and cowards. I’ll 
save yer life. . . but tit for tat, Jim 
... ye save Long John from swing- 
ing. 

Jim (Whispering): I’ll do what I can... 
They’re coming. 

Smver (Whispering): Well, let ’em 
come, lad. I’ve still a shot in my 
locker. (Normal voice) Well, step up. 
Hand it over, lubber. I know the 
rules, I do. 

Sounp: Rustle of paper. 

Sitver: The Black Spot! I thought so. 
Where’d you get the paper? (Pause) 
Ye fools! Ye fools! Ye’ve gone and 
cut this out of a Bible. What dog of 
ye cut a Bible? Answer me! Who 
was scum enough to cut a Bible? 
T’isn’t lucky. Ye’ll all swing for 
this. 

Hanps: Belay that talk, John Silver. 
This crew tipped ye the Black Spot 
in full council. Yer deposed. 

Smrver: Yer Black Spot’s not worth a 
biscuit! I’ve got the map and the 
boy as hostage. I’m still Cap’n. 

Hanns: And we want Flint’s map. 
Then we get the treasure. And 
we're gonna dig for it now. 

Sitver: So that’s it, Hands. Well, 
shovels it is then. We’ll get the 
treasure. Hawkins, here, will lead 
us to the ship or he’ll walk the plank 
for it. Are ye with me? 

Sounp: Cheers. 

Jim: The pirates were now in good 
humor. Picking up shovels we went 
treasure hunting. Silver led the way. 
They dragged me along as they 
struggled through the trees. But as 
we got near the treasure the crew 
began to sing and leap to and fro. 
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Morgan found the spot first and let 
up a great yell. 

MorGan (Angry yell): There’s a hole 
here already. But the treasure’s 
gone. There’s nothing here but a 
piece of old wood with Flint’s name 
on it. We'll keelhaul ye for this, 
Silver. Ye and Hawkins! I’ll have 
the lad’s heart. 

Sitver: Avast! First scum of ye makes 
a move to me’ll be sorry. I’ll split ye 
with me cutlass. 

Sounn: Angry muttering of crew. 

Doctor (Calling off mike): Don’t any- 
one make a move! 

Jim: Doctor Livesey . . . am I glad to 
see you! And Ben Gunn. 

Gunn: Aye, Ben Gunn, lad. 

Sriver: By thunder... Ben Gunn! 

Gunn: Aye, Mister Silver. The same 
ye marooned long ago. 

Doctor: Are you all right, lad? 

Jm: I am now, Sir. 

Smrver: Aye, Doctor. Ye came in 
about the nick for me and Hawkins. 

Doctor: No one addressed you, Silver. 
I’d not care if we found you dead. 

Sitver: That’s unkind seeing what I 
saved the boy’s life. 

Docror: Is that true, Jim? 

Jim: It is, Sir. 

Doctor: So you double-crossed your 
crew, Silver. 

SILVER: In a manner of speaking, no. 
I just like the lad. 

Doctor: And especially your own 
neck, no doubt. 

Jim: I promised to save him from 
swinging, Doctor. 

Docror: So that’s it. Well, as much 
as I hate to do it, you’re free, Silver. 

Jim: That’s tit for tat, Silver, But how 
did you ever find me, Doctor Livesey? 





Docror: We’ve Ben Gunn to thank for 
that. He’s been watching. 

Jim: But the treasure’s gone. 

Gunn: Aye. I have it. ’Tis how I spent 
my time. Digging it up. 

SrtverR: You have the treasure? 

Gunn: ’Tis what I said. The doctor’s 
seen it. 

Sriver: Ben. . . Ben, old shipmate.. . 
to think it’s ye that done me. 

Gunn: Aye. And pretty well too, I 
think, Mister Silver. 

Sriver: But, Ben, old friend . . . 

Gunn: ’Tis not the way ye said it afore. 
Jim and the doctor are me friends. I 
know ye not at all, Mister Silver. 

Sounpb: Surf in and hold under. 

Jim: And so we returned to the His- 
paniola. My friends had found it... 
thanks to Ben Gunn’s watching... 
and were standing guard. Captain 
Smollett wanted to put Silver in 
irons. I told them about my promise 
but they didn’t care. Doctor Livesey 
talked the captain and the squire 
into letting me keep my promise. 
And for saving my life, Silver was 
let aboard as a free man. The cap- 
tain just ignored him, but Squire 
Trelawny had to speak his mind. 

Squire: John Silver, you’re a prodi- 
gious villian and a monstrous im- 
poster. But I’m told I am not to 
prosecute you . . . well, then I will 
not. 

Sitver: Thank ye kindly, Sir. 

Squire: I dare you to thank me! It is 


a gross dereliction of my duty. You 
should swing from a yardam. Now 
stand back. 

Jim: And those were the last words that 
anyone aboard the Hispaniola spoke 
to Long John Silver. Except now 
and then I spoke to him . . . after all, 
he did save my life. Well, anyway, 
three days later the gold . . . a huge 
fortune . . . was all aboard. We 
weighed anchor and, before noon, to 
my great joy, the highest rock of 
Treasure Island had sunk into the 
blue round of the sea. 

Sounp: Surf, up and fade out under. 

Jim: In a few days Long John Silver 
escaped in one of the boats taking a 
sack of coins with him. But it was 
well worth it to get rid of him. We 
got back to Bristol. Ben Gunn was 
like a baby when he finally saw Eng- 
land again. And he went through his 
part of the treasure like water. But 
he still lives, a great favorite, as an 
innkeeper. Captain Smollett retired 
from the sea. The Squire, Doctor, 
and I settled comfortably back in 
our lives . . . glad to be rid of that 
accursed Island. Allis fine... but at 
night when I hear the surf pounding 
on the coast . . . I sit upright in bed 
and hear far off the sound of Flint’s 
men and their cutthroat song. 

Mate: Sings “Fifteen Men.” Fade in 
softly and swell up to finish. 


THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





A Cask ror Mrs. Hupson 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Dress of the Victorian period. 
Feeley wears a policeman’s uniform. 


Properties: None required. 


geen A comfortably furnished Victorian 

parlor. Upstage center is an entrance from 
the hall. At right is an exit leading to the 
dining room. At left are two large windows 
and a fireplace. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Forest or ARDEN 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female; male and female 
extras if desired. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Diccon wears a jerkin or sleeveless 
tunic over long gray or brown hose. Bonnie 
is dressed like Diccon in Scene 1, with a soft 
cap pulled over her hair. In Scene 2 she 
appears as Rosalind in Elizabethan dress: 
a farthingale, or round stiff petticoat cov- 
ered with taffeta, bell-shaped with wide 
hips; a bodice of velvet; puffed seleves; and 
a handsome stiffened lace ruff. Richard 
wears a silk jerkin with a velvet cloak 
bordered with gold braid, long hose the color 
of the cloak, and leather shoes with rosettes. 
On his head is a velvet hat fastened with a 
age brooch through which is thrust a 
long curling feather. At the throat of his 
jerkin a white shirt shows a wide lace collar. 
At his side hangs a long poniard in a leather 
sheath. Hal wears similar dress, less ela- 
borate, as do any other men appearing in 
the last scene. Will Shakespeare is dressed 
in black, with a doublet of scarlet silk. His 
collar and wrist bands are of white linen. 


Properties: None required. 


Setting: The stage of the Globe theatre. The 
pit. which is supposed to be filled with a 
oliday crowd during the play, is unseen at 
offstage left. At right (which is the rear of 
the Globe stage), are two doors leading to 
dressing rooms. The right walls are hung 
with heavy blue curtains. Two gilt pillars 
stand at upper and lower left. A heavy 
wooden bench is at lower right. If possible, 
when the characters enter from left they 
— appear to be climbing up on the 
stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Goop Eaa 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 


Properties: Two colored eggs for Mrs. Jones, 
keys for Mr. Jones. 


Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
Upstage center is an open fireplace, and 
several feet in front of the fireplace is a 
screen. At center is a sofa, and to the right 
of the sofa an end table on which are a tele- 
phone, some pencils and some sheets of 
paper. A small table is downstage left. On 
the table is a dish of brightly colored eggs, 
and beside the table is a chair. There are 
other chairs on either side of the sofa, and 
downstage right. The exit at left leads to 
the other parts of the house, the one at 
right to the garden and street. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue PatcHwork PRINCESS 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Delight may wear a light colored 
dress with a full skirt. Nastina wears a long 
black cloak, Emily, a short gray one. Prince 
Martin may wear blue or purple. The doc- 
tor is dressed in white. Countess Crunch 
wears a brightly colored long dress. Mayor 
Laughingstock wears a boldly colored suit 
of checks or plaid, and a long scarf wrapped 
around his neck. 

Properties: A large patchwork quilt, handker- 
chief, sewing basket, scarf. (The sewing 
equipment may be imaginary.) 

Setting: The courtyard of the palace. The 
only furnishing necessary is a large bench, 
upstage center. The backdrop may show 
walls and towers. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Brave Litt.e INDIAN BRAVE 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters should wear 
regular Indian costumes, if possible. The 
small girl and grandmother should have 
long black braids and head bands. They 
wear strings of colored beads. The boys 
may use a bit of red paint on their cheek- 
bones. They have on mocassins. The chief 
wears a large headdress with long feathers 
in it. 
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Just Published! 


Little Plays 


for 


Little Players | 


edited by 
SYLVIA E, KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free pla 
for primary grades, covering a wide 
variety of subjects. 


Plays are divided into three parts: 


Holidays, including plays for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s renin” Easter, Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Tha iving, Christ- 
mas, Mother's Day, St St. Patrick’s Day, 
Book Week. 


General plays on important subjects 
for young ple such as kindness to 
animals, t-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, etc. 


Legends, fables, fairy tales, and 
fantasies, including old favorites such as 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, 
and Snow White, in addition to new 
subjects to interest young children. 


Easy-to-produce with simple settings. 


Performance records of these pas in 
schools throughout the country have 
proved their popularity. Church, scout, 
club, and other youth directors will 
find this book an invaluable source of 
dramatic material. 


335 pages; $2.75 
At your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC, 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Properties: Scene 1: Large bow, arrows, 
spoons, wooden dish, small bows and ar- 
rows, two small burlap bags, a brown furry 
object covered with burrs, wooden bowls. 
Scene 2: Knapsack of food, bow and ar- 
rows, knife. Scene 3: Wooden bowls, 
spoons, small piece of rope, salve. 

Setting: The entire play can take place before 
a backdrop of trees. For Scenes 1 and 3, a 
teepee is set up at left center. At center is 
an open campfire over which hangs a huge 
iron pot suspended from a tripod. Two logs 
are placed near the fire. For Scene 2, the 
teepee, tripod and pot are removed. 

Lighting: The lighting is dim in Scene 2; if 
possible, light should come from a red bulb 
under the fire. 


Bow To THE QUEEN 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters except the 
servants can wear colorful robes and tur- 
bans. The servants wear short, loosely fit- 
ting tunics in some dark color. 

Properties: A large doll covered with a shawl, 
key, bag of pearls. 

Setting: The + chamber. There is a door 
upstage left leading to the Queen’s room, 
and another door downstage right. Slightly 
upstage of center there are two large 
thrones on a dias. A smaller chair is down- 
stage left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


An Aprit Foor Surprise 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes may be as elaborate or 
simple as desired. Miss Rabbit can have 
long ears, Racoon, a small black mask. 
Mr. and Mrs. Porcupine could have drink- 
ing straws fastened to them to suggest 
quills. Muskrat may have small pointed 
ears, Fox a bush red tail, Mrs. Squirrel a 
bushy gray tail. Small Bear could have 
round fuzzy ears. Blue Jay can wear a 
bright blue cap. 

Properties: Empty purse with string attached; 
two paper bags, one empty, one with some 
grapes; two candy ; two flowers. 

Setting: A clearing in the woods. Bushes, 
shrubs, etc., may be placed around stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue First Easter Ecos 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The barnyard fowl and the little 
bird have cardboard wings and feathered 
tails. Rabbit wears patched overalls. The 
King, the Herald and the Attendants wear 
court costumes. 

Properties: Market basket, e bandana, 
trumpet or bell and long scroll for Herald, 








MODERN 
COMEDIES 
for 
Young Players 


Mivprep Hark and Noe, McQuEEN 


23 eeeey one-act plays for Junior 
High and Older Groups. 


The authors of Special Plays for 
Special Days have compiled another 
collection of their popular plays. 
These entertaining dramas give 
warm, informal glimpses of life in 
a typical American home. The 
main characters in all of the plays 
are the five members of the Saun- 
ders family and the setting is always 
their comfortable living room, but 
each play is a complete dramatic 
unit. 


A variety of situations and special 
occasions are dramatized to provide a 
calendar of activity for the whole year. 
There are plays for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Easter 
and Mother’s Day. Among the every- 
day crises humorously presented are: 
Father’s speech to the business club, 
Mother’s social tea, Bud's first formal 
dance, and the misunderstandings of 
forgotten anniversaries. 


The Saunders family has already 
won a large following among the 
subscribers to PLAYS, The Drama 
Magazine for Young People, where 
the dramas in this collection first 
appeared. 


373 pp.; $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











nests of ens, toy nest with colored candy 
eggs, bag of gold. 

Setting: The only furnishing needed is a stump. 
A backdrop of a barn may be used, a fence 
may run around the stage, and some shrubs 
and bushes may be placed downstage left 
and right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Rep Rinvine Hoop anp THE WoLF 
Characters: 6 male; 3 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Red Riding Hood wears the tradi- 
tional red hood and cape. Grandmother 
has a cap, a shawl, and wears glasses. Father 
and the woodsmen wear overalls. The 
animals can wear everyday dress or cos- 
tumes suggesting who they are. 


Properties: Linen-covered basket containing 
food, bottle of medicine. 


Setting: Grandmother’s house. Upstage cen- 
ter is a bed; a door is to the left of the bed. 
Beside the bed there is a straight chair 


holding medicine, and downstage left is a 
table. ’ 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Wuat’s Cookin’? 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The judges are smartly dressed, 
wear hats, and red, white, and blue badges, 
Nancy and Jo may wear white dresses ag 
uniforms. Frank and Ted are dressed in 
long trousers and sweaters. The other char- 
acters dress in everyday clothes. 

Properties: Glasses of water; plates; dishes of 
various foods that judges must taste; forks; 
a pair of wedgies; a triangular scarf; a skirt; 
lipstick; flash camera; an envelope to repre- 
sent the Bond. 

Setting: This is a typical school cafeteria. 
There are long tables across the back of the 
stage. On the wall are signs — Salads, 
Soups, Desserts, etc. Down center there isa 
table set for three, attractively decorated 
with flags and flowers. On either side of the 
center table there are two or three ordinary 
tables and chairs. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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for Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 


Easter and Spring 


Sprine Daze (Junior and Senior High). March, 1951 

SprinG Fever (Junior High). March, 1950 

Tue Case OF THE Easter Bonnet (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
HeaRTS AND FLowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Tomorrow 1s EastTer (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
First Day or Apri (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Aprit Foo. (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Easter Lity (Intermediates). April, 1948 

Noruine To Wear (Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
Moruer Eartn’s New Dress (Intermediates). March, 1946 
SPRING TO THE Rescue (Primary). March, 1951 

Tue UncoLorep Easter Eaas (Primary). March, 1951 
Sprinc Neicupors (Primary). April, 1951 

Tue Lazy Lirrite Rarnprop (Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Miss Rostn’s Scuoou (Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Bunny Picnic (Primary Grades). April, 1949 

Tue Misstne Easter Ecos (Primary Grades). April, 1949 
THE BUNNYLAND BriacabDE (Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue First FLowers (Primary Grades). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosrns (Primary Grades). March, 1944 
Tue Maaic Eaa (Intermediates). March, 1945 

Easter Eaa Rouuine (Primary Grades). March, 1946 
Easter Eacrery (Primary Grades). March, 1947 

Avice MEETS THE Easter Bunny (Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Sprina Is Comine (Primary Grades). March, 1947 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 
TaveRN Meertine (Junior and Senior High). January, 1951 
THOMAS JEFFERSON’S PLAN (Junior and Senior High), December, 1941 
Tue THREE Roya R’s (Junior and Senior High). November, 1942 
Tue Way or AN EaGte (Junior and Senior High), April, 1943 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day 
Drums IN THE Dust (Junior and Senior High). April, 1951 
Pau. Reverp’s CLoak (Junior and Senior High). April, 1944 
No Braver Soupter (Intermediates). April, 1943 
Son or Liserty (intermediates). April, 1944 
Tue Litre Patriot (Intermediates). April, 1947 


April 23 — Shakespeare's Birthday 


JupiTu’s FatTuer (Junior and Senior High), April, 1944 
g pru, 
TALENT Scouts (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
Any of the plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
comes of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers fer 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate be«k- 


keeping we suggest that payment accomranying playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 


edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for | 


primary grades, covering a wide variety 


of subjects: Holidays, such as Columbus | 


Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Mother’s 
Day; General plays on important sub- 
jects for young people, such as kindness 
to anima's, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, Book Week, etc.; Fables and Fairy 
Tales, such as Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Snow White. Easy- 
to-produce, with simple settings. Primary. 


338 pages; $2.75 








New Publications 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 


Twenty-four historical dramas for cele 
brating holidays throughout the year. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the 
spirit of some of the most dramatic 
moments in American history. Junior 
High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR 


YOUNG PLAYERS? 
by MILDRED HARK 
McQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies of family life. A variety of situa- 
tions, holidays, and special occasions are 
dramatized. Ease of production makes 
these plays ideal for amateur perform 
ance. Junior High and High School. 

373 pages; $3.50 


and NOEL 


Previously published and still in demand 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE} 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- | 


free performance. Among the stories 


dramatized: The Great Stone Face, vf 

Sleepy Hol- | 
he Necklace. | 
Most of the plays have been production- | 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- | 


Van Winkle, The Legend o 
low, Little Women, and 


grams, over radio stations and school loud 
— systems. Junior High and High 
chool. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN?{ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 


jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy | 
| School. 


tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 


886 pages; $4.75 | 
pages; $4.75 | 1 aves 
| by MILDRED HARK 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*; 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 


| YOUNG ACTORS; 


edited by A. S. BURACK 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 

by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance se 
dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 


and NOEL 
McQUEEN 
Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
} Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














